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GROUNDNUTS GLOOM 


HE aim of the first year’s operations was to clear 150,000 

acres of bush for planting by the end of 1947. That is 

from Cmd. 7314, East African Groundnuts Scheme, Review 

of Progress to November, 1947. The acreage under 
crop at March 31st, 1948, was only 7,500 acres. By March, 1949, 
the area had risen to close on 50,000 acres, to which the original 
target figure of 150,000 had been reduced. That is from Overseas 
Food Corporation, Report and Accounts for 1948-49 published 
this week. Take another quotation—from this week’s report: “ The 
original White Paper estimate of the cost of clearing per acre was 
£3 17s. 4d.; in the first year the comparable cost of clearing an acre 
was calculated as being ten times that figure.” It has now been 
got down to between £14 and £15. According to the estimates of 
the Mission sent out by His Majesty’s Government to survey the 
ground in 1946 a harvest of 57,000 tons was expected in 1948 ; the 
actual figure achieved was 1,566 tons, and all of that was retained 
for seed. The 1949 estimate was 227,676 tons ; the realised figure 
was 2,150 tons of groundnuts and 800 tons of sunflowers. So much 
as comment on the statement in Cmd. 7030: “ The immediate reason 
for the launching of this scheme is the urgent need for new supplies 
of fats for the United Kingdom” (its long-term importance being 
in the opening up of Africa). As to the financial aspect of the affair, 
liabilities of over £23,000,000 had been incurred up to March of this 
year, a figure which must have been considerably increased in the 
seven months that have since intervened. Against this must be set 
assets estimated at nearly £14,000,000. 

Readers of the numerous articles on the groundnuts scheme which 
have appeared in the Spectator in the past two years will have been 
prepared for disturbing revelations when the full facts about what 
has been happening in East Africa were disclosed, but hardly 
for anything so disquieting as this. The grandiose schemes of 1946 
have in effect ended in fiasco—not indeed in quite irretrievable 
disaster, for it should still be possible in time, at the cost of 
further considerable expenditure, to produce groundnuts without 
loss, if not at Kongwa, the scene of the original experiment, then in 
the Southern Province, where conditions of soil and rainfall seem 
to be more favourable. In some respects the gravest aspect of the 
whole affair is the failure to keep adequate or accurate accounts of 
an undertaking for whose development correct accounting is im- 
perative. When accountants of established repute are compelled 
to state, in regard to what is in effect a nationalised industry: “We 
ire unable to report that in our opinion prover books of accounts 


have been kept by the Corporation, and that we have obtained alf 
the information and explanations which, to the best of our knowledga 
and belief, were necessary for the purposes of our audit,” a positio 
is revealed which in the case of a private company would lead t 
drastic action by the shareholders, if not to summary intervention 
by some external authority. 

That there were extenuating circumstances in the confusion which 
has clearly surrounded all the early activities of the Corporation is 
no doubt true. But the confusion itself was not inevitable. As haa 
been frequently urged in these pages, “ rushing at Africa ” is a fatal 
course. And there is no doubt that this whole enterprise has been 
disastrously rushed. The report of the Wakefield Mission in 1946 
was quite inordinately optimistic, and the Minister of Food has 
also been unduly optimistic in his statements in the House of 
Commons. Too little use has been made of men with African 
experience. The appointment of a business man pure and simple as 
Chairman of the Corporation may possibly have been justified, but the 
decision to turn to the managerial staff of the Daily Express for him 
was always susprising. Numerous resignations of able members of 
the staff were a calamity. Explanation of these and many other 
matters there will, of course, have to be in the House of Commons, 
with which the final responsibility in this unfortunate business lies, 
There is, it may be hoped, justification for the belief that the 
groundnuts experiment is over the worst. Experience has been 
acquired at a high price, and some of it ought not to have had to 
be acquired at all, for more could certainly have been discovered 
about soil conditions and rainfall and native labour before any work 
was started, and commitments ought always to have been limited by. 
the notorious inadequacy of communications. None of this can be 
brushed aside with airy references to initial difficulties. There have 
been inexcusable mistakes and personal failures which ought neveg 
The Lvs must go forward, but it will take 
xcking start. 


to have happened. 
long to recover from a shx 


Commons and Lords 

The passage of the Parlianier: Bill for the third time through the 
House of Commons on Monday by the Government’s usual majority 
There is little room for new 
arguments on either side, but al the old arguments against tha 
measure remain unshaken. The Bill is superfluous, in that only two 
Bills have had to be passed over the House of Lords veto undeg 


was, of course, a foregone conclusion 
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the existing Parliament Act since the measure became law in 1911. 
It is true that the Lords have amended—and thereby greatly improved 
the Iron and Steel Nationalisation Bill, and Mr. Morrison has so 
far modified his surprising statement that the decision to shorten the 
suspensory period had no connection with the Iron and Stee! Bill 
as to say that the Parliament Bill was brought in “ not for the sole 
and specific purpose of protecting any particular item of legislation 
in the Government’s programme.” We must be content, therefore, 
to regard the synchronisation of the *two measures as one of the 
most remarkable coincidences in political history. The essential vice 
of the Bill is that it is retroactive in effect, applying not merely to 
measures to be passed by the House of Commons in the future, but 
to those (like the Stee] Bill) which have already been passed once 
and would, but for the new measure, have to be passed twice more 
before they could be presented for the Royal Assent. Such retroactive 
arrangements are repugnant to the constitution and represent a 
further usurpation of power by the Government of the day. But what 
Is more to be regretted than anything else is that the Bill should 
have had to be introduced at all. The consultations between party 
Jeaders last year resulted in an agreement on the constitution of the 
House of Lords which, if implemented, would have given this country 
the best Second Chamber in existence. All that separated the two 
sides at the end was that the Conservatives demanded a delay of 
twelve months from the date of the Second Reading of the Bill in 
the House of Commons, while the Government was only prepared 
10 concede nine months. Neither side would give way. Whichever 
had, the result would have been far better than under the present Bill, 
which leaves the constitution of the Upper House unaltered. 


How the Cominform Attacks 

Any observers who may have been wondering when the 
“incidents” on the Yugoslav-Hungarian border were going to 
develop into a major armed attack from the East were almost 
certainly on the wrong track. These bouts of firing across the 
frontier are primarily the expression of a quarrel between Com- 
munists, and the tactics which Communists favour—and indeed 
must favour so long as they continue to protest their desire for 
peace so strenuously—are the tactics of the war of nerves and of 
guerilla raiding. This is a game that two can play, and both sides 
are playing it for all they are worth. It is possible that the Comin- 
form has the advantage in bringing psychological pressure to bear, 
and it is quite likely that in actual guerilla clashes the Yugoslavs 
would be able to make good use of a very extensive experience. In 
any case it is within this dual context that the actual development 
of this Eastern European quarrel] should be observed, and when it 
is so observed it becomes fairly clear that the Cominform has 
recently intensified its campaign. The week-end bout of firing from 
Hungary into Yugoslavia, with rockets and grenades as well as with 
automatic weapons, whether it was provoked by Yugoslav movements 
or not, was more intense and prolonged than such exchanges usually 
are. The movements of Yugoslav troops towards the Bulgarian, 
Rumanian and Hungarian sectors of the frontier are either on a 
large scale, or have been very carefully arranged to appear so. To- 
gether with the ostentatious indifference of the Yugoslav population 
to all reports of Russian displeasure they amount to what might be 
called a counter-offensive in the war of nerves. Propaganda and 
provocation can go to great lengths before a more serious offensive 
is launched, but there is every reason to watch for the moment when 
the forces of the Cominform go into a phase of sharper attack— 
always remembering that that attack is much more likely to take 
the form of a “ spontaneous” rising within Yugoslavia than an open 
advance of troops over the frontiers. 


The Next Step in China 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff has completed a tour of 
British garrisons which took him as far East as Hongkong ; and Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald is presiding over a three-day conference in 
Malaya to which British diplomatic, consular and colonial service 
representatives from all over South-East Asia have been summoned. 
One of the main topics for discussion at what should be a very 
useful meeting is the situation in China. This has not materially 
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altered in recent weeks, though conditions in Shanghai are getting 
slightly easier and there are some indications of a relaxation of the 
Nationalist blockade. With Hongkong as secure as the three fighting 
services can make it, the main problem confronting British policy 
is the question when and on what terms we should recognise the 
Communist régime in Peking. There is no particular urgency about 
this ultimately inevitable step, but nothing is being gained by its 
postponement. It certainly seems pointless to go on recognising 
the Nationalist Government, whose impotence is incomplete only 
in so far that they can, and do, enforce a blockade which is damag- 
ing our interests ; and the impending return to London of Sir Ralph 
Stevenson, our Ambassador at Nanking, might well provide an 
opportunity for formally severing our relations with a régime at whose 
precarious seat of government we have no appropriate representation. 
The United States (whose Consul-General in Mukden is reported 
to have been arrested by the Communists) may have reasons for wish- 
ing to postpone recognition of the Peking administration ; but they 
are not necessarily—to judge from the recent vagaries of American 
policy in China—very good reasons ; nor, even if they are, are they 
necessarily valid for us, whose stake and whose status in China are 
very different from America’s. 





German Developments 


The disappointment among Germans which followed Monday’s 
non-committal statement by the British High Commissioner on the 
subject of dismantling was undoubtedly heightened by the spate of 
rumours of a change of British policy which had preceded it. Since 
those rumours were themselves of German origin, the British 
authorities cannot be blamed for the fact that they were not con- 
firmed. Nor can General Sir Brian Robertson be reproached for 
pointing out that, although the factories due for dismantling lie for 
the most part in the British Zone, responsibility for the dismantling 
programme is shared by al] three occupying Powers, so that another 
set of rumours, to the effect that the British were entirely to blame 
for Allied resistance to further reductions in the dismantling pro- 
gramme, were either deliberately mischievous or based on a 
misapprehension. In fact, however strongly the Germans may feel 
about the damaging effects of the dismantling programme on Western 
European relations, they have nothing to gain by reptesenting that 
damage to be greater than it is. If the forthcoming statement on 
the subject by the Federal Government keeps above such devices it 
will probably secure a more sympathetic hearing, besides raising the 
prestige of the Government. No good purpose will be served by 
arousing once more the suspicions of the Allied Powers regarding 
the responsibility of the existing German authorities. Indeed, if 
the recent disquieting development in the control of the German 
Press goes On, positive action will be needed to prevent those 
suspicions from increasing. It has been notorious for some time 
that the group of newspaper owners who backed the organised 
Press under the Nazis are tightening their grip on the printing side 
of the industry so rapidly that the expression of democratic opinion 
is in danger of being choked within the next few months. The official 
British attitude, confirmed in the House of Commons this week, is 
that this is a matter for the Lander Governments. But it is not 
impossible that that attitude should change unless there is quick action 
to stop this flagrant menace. 


Indonesian Settlement 

The Hague conference on Indonesia, which has just completed its 
labours, was the first attempt since 1945 to achieve a comprehensive 
settlement of all outstanding problems in Holland’s former huge, 
sprawling East Indian Empire. The fact that the conference was 
convened and conducted in an atmosphere of cordiality and tolerance, 
and that its long sessions have produced eventual agreement, are 
good auguries for peace. So is the United Nations part in the matter. 
The general political outline of the new Indonesia is clear enough ; 
the United States of Indonesia is to be created, taking in all the 
former Dutch colonial possessions. The new Republic is to be a 
“democratic constitutional State of federal structure,” whose exact 
constitution will eventually be decided by a Constituent Assembly. 
In the meantime a People’s Representative Assembly will come into 
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being in which the more extreme Republican Party will have fifty 
seats against the Fe -deralists’ hundred—a proportion which is greater 
than their numerical strength but less than their aspirations. The 
difficult problem of New Guinea is to be held over for a year for 
further discussion. This, of course, immediately suggests itself as 
one possible source of difference, and the rate of withdrawal of 
Dutch troops is another. In the past it has been the interpretation 
of intentions which has caused most of the trouble between Dutch 
and Indonesians. On this occasion, when intentions on both sides 
are excellent, it can only be hoped that interpretations will be made 
in Indonesia itself in the same spirit of forbearance that has ruled 


t The Hague. 


M. Bidault Succeeds 

The part played by M. Georges Bidault and by his party, the 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire, in the long crisis in France has 
been straightforward and honest. It ended last Friday with the 
formation of a new Government, in which the strength of- the 
Socialists and Radicals is slightly reduced and that of the M.R.P. 
slightly increased. It is not yet certain that honesty has been the 
best policy, since office in France today cannot be regarded as a 
desirable reward, and the service which M. Bidault has done to 
France may quite possibly be forgotten by the time the next election 
takes place in 1951. But so far the M.R.P. has done itself no harm. 
Whether it can do itself any good by tackling the uninviting questions 
of policy which now face the country is another matter. So far is 
France from a solution of her economic difficulties that the cuts 
recently announced by Mr. Attlee in Britain were actually 
referred to by M. Paul Reynaud last week with admiration More- 
over the resistance of French trade unionists of all shades 
to any reduction in their claims for new bonuses is very determined. 
In short, all the old problems are still there. They are accompanied 
by a few new ones, for some very serious doubts are entertained 
as to the efficiency of a constitution under which the country can be 
withou@s Government for four weeks, and there is a growing demand 
for the abandonment of proportional representation, which tends 
to perpetuate government by a coalition of parties which disagree 
on fundamentals. It is very doubtful whether M. Bidault’s Govern- 
ment has sufficient internal strength to tackle these questions. By 
merely surviving it can ward off a complete breakdown of adminis- 
tration. But France will need something more positive to get her 
through the economic storms of the next few years. 


The Future of National Service 


Attempts to elicit information from Ministers about their intentions 
segarding the future of conscription have so far been unsuccessful, 
and at this stage it is right that they should be. The Prime Minister 
last week announced that the Government had set on foot a com- 
prehensive review of the structure of the armed forces. That must 
necessarily include the future of National Service. National 
Service itself cannot be considered apart from its relation to the 
armed forces, particularly the army, as a whole, and the future of 
the armed forces must be determined in connection with arrange- 
ments still being worked out—indeed only beginning to be worked 
yut—in consultation with the American and the other European 
signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty. That does not alter the 
disturbing fact that at the moment we have not an adequately 
efficient army—and to say that is in fact to say too little. Recruiting 
for the Regular Army is bad, and getting worse. Till that improves 
National Service (to which in itself there is singularly little opposition 
existing commitments demand an army 
service on the 


is essential, for 
But whether eighteen months’ 


anywhere) 


of a certain size. 
present basis yields as good a return in military efficiency as two 
years’ service with a smaller annual intake may well be doubted. 


Moreover the adoption of the latter plan would lead to obvious 


difficulties of selection. Two things are clear. One is that 
National Service can be neither abolished nor seriously reduced 
in scope at the present moment. The other is that if and 


should be. Even while the official 
the fullest discussion of 


when it can be got rid of it 
comprehensive review” is in 
alternative possibilities is desirable 


progress 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


lr has been a quiet week at Westminster, the subdued tone of 
questions and debates being matched by the thin curtain of fog 
which has shrouded every corner of the Palace and obscured 
the little daylight that usually manages to creep in. “Candles” 


were alight at all hours. 
* * * * 


Monday began with Mr, Strauss announcing the report of the 
Lemon Committee on standardisation in industry, an immediate 
comment upon which was that the recommendations were a timely 
addition to the Prime Minister’s statement of the previous week. 
Labour criticism has begun to crystallise and to cavil not at the 
moderation of the cuts but at the lack of definite proposals for 
increasing production. If the Minister of Supply succeeds in 
inducing industry to act quickly upon the Lemon recommendations 
he will set an example which many Government supporters want to 
see vigorously imitated in other spheres. Mr. Gaitskell returned to 
familiar ground when Sir John Mellor asked him to abolish red 
petrol, and had the majority of both sides of the House with him 
when he refused. Red petrol has been one of the most conspicuously 
successtul controls introduced since the war and has killed the black 
market in motor spirit. The colour can be taken out in more than 
one way, but all the processes are too elaborate to become widespread. 

* * * 7 

Those who hoped that the discussion of the Parliament Bill 
would collapse and allow them an early night were disappointed. 
Mr. Ede was plainly not interested in repeating arguments which 
he had stated twice already and sat down in less than half an hour, 
but the Opposition were determined not to miss such an opportunity 
for electioneering and warmed up well to their task. Sir David 
Maxwell-Fyfe reiterated the claim that in saving the country from 
the abolition of capital punishment the House of Lords had been 
closer to the mass of the people than the Commons. 

7” + * * 
Bing enjoyed himself and managed to talk about 
is his passion, and Professor Savory answered. 
and in which arguments 


Mr. Geoffrey 
Ireland, which 
During a speech which was always gay, 
from history came to mind haphazard as he talked, the Professor 
suddenly attacked the methods by which the Parliament Act of 
1911 had been passed as unconstitutional. He described the threat 
to create Peers as a “very unfortunate abuse of the Royal 
Prerogative” and went on: “Mr. Asquith took advantage of the 
inexperience of a new Sovereign... .” Mr. Speaker was on his feet 
at once, frowning severely. “Casting aspersions on His Majesty; 
even His Late Majesty I will not have.” The Professor 
apologised and after saying that the aspersions were meant for 
Mr. Asquith continued his argument. By tea-time the Government 
benches were thinning and the Whips could be heard making unusual 
and flattering suggestions to back benchers whom they normally do 
their best to keep silent. The response was just equal to the occasion, 
and although one or two Members made free use of quotations 
from speeches which had been made in previous debates, they 
managed to prevent it from developing into a Conservative solo. 
Both Mr. Lennox-Boyd and Mr. Morrison made stirring appeals 
to the electorate and the House then divided. 

* * * * 
saw Mr. Bevan taking charge of the Bill to abolish 

Commission, but apart from a rather injudicious 

Turton, who repeated a story that had appeared 


Wednesday 
the Boundary 
intervention by Mr. 


in the Hereford Times in which Mr. Bevan was alleged to have 
said he wished to abolish the smaller local councils, there was little 
excitement. The story had so littl foundation that not even the 


The division came at 


word went 


Minister of Health could make much of 


he lobbies were still crowded and the 


nine-thirty, but the 

round that the Lords were still sitting. They rose soon afterwards, 
having concluded the first day of their debate on the economic 
state of the nation. The most interesting announcement came from 


Lord Calverley who said that the General Election was to take place 


on July 6th. The Opposition thanked him for the information, but 
he is understood to have qualified it later by admitting that it was 
A. M. C. 


only a guess 
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EUROPE AND MR. HOFFMAN 


R. PAUL HOFFMAN, the head of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, is a public servant with 
an unenviable task. He has had to hustle members 

of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in the 
direction of a single and united European economy, while making 
it clear that he appreciates the enormous difficulties of such 
a project and at the same time avoiding any suggestion that the 
United States Congress is dictating a policy to nineteen European 
Governments. He has also to convince Congress that the aim 
of integrating the European economy, which is quite fundamental 
to the Marshal! plan, is still practical, that substantial progress 
has been made towards it, and that there will be sufficient further 
progress in the near future to justify another large grant of dollar 
aid next year. It is not surprising that his speech on Monday 
to the Council of O.E.E.C. contained a note of urgency, that his 
reference to the advantages of unity should be accompanied by 
a plain warning of the unpleasant consequences of failure, that 
his appreciation of the difficulties should be accompanied by a 
forecast of the much greater difficulties arising from economic 
ationalism, and that his own programme of action should be 
couched in rather tortuous terms. 

He should not be too harshly criticised for that. In the end 
the resolution passed on Wednesday was an acceptance of Mr. 
Hoffman's proposals by the 17 Ministers who, in spite of their 
insistence on the difficulties of the case, could not produce a 
convincing alternative. No speech during the Paris meeting of 
O.E.E.C. made a suggestion for the future of the Marshall plan 
as balanced and reasonable as that put forward by Mr. Hoffman 
himself Certainly Sir Stafford Cripps on Tuesday, faced 
with his own problems of squaring the policy of a single 
Government with the needs and ideals of a continent, did no 
better. The model for a reply to Mr. Hoffman’s appeal was given 
back in 1947 by Mr. Bevin, in his reaction to the short speech in 
which Mr. Marshall originally raised the possibility of large-scale 
American aid to Europe. The British Foreign Secretary took all 
the hints, accepted all the invitations, gratefully received the con- 
litional offers of help and undertook to do his best to deserve them 

short, he took the right course for Europe while at the same 
xe doing nothing to complicate Mr. Marshall’s relations with 
Congress. We could do no less for Mr. Hoffman. 
is to develop by every 


The secret of the whole situation 


possible mez and by any required amount of hard work, 
the practical implications of a tremendously ambitious ideal—the 
ideal of European recovery through unity with American aid 
which was and is the aim of the Marshall plan. If we did 
not think t that ideal could be achieved at the time when 


ine, 1947, then presumably we would not 

ce it, and later taken the dollars that went 
with it. And now that the organ of economic unity has been 
created, in the O.E.E.C., several thousand million dollars received, 
recovery carried to encouraging lengths in many individual coun- 
tries. and belief in the desirability of economic integration repeated 
over and over again, the duty to go on to the next and somewhat 


G 
was first stated. in J 
a 


mned to emt 
nave ¢ nor 


harder ; rely greater and not less. If some of Mr 
Hoffman’s latest proposals sounded a little vague, it 1s nevertheless 
reasonable to assume that he made them as definite as he could 
There were five main measures, all of which have been accepted 
The first was the co-ordination of national monetary and fiscal 
policies. Several Continental countries have already interpreted this 
sat at the British Government, which devalued the pound 
with onsulting O.E.E.C. or any of its members and is spending 


welfare benefits at home before creating a stable 
Britain must certainly take her full share 


Mroac 


of responsibility for the present tendency to throw away what has 
been achieved in the way of monetary consultation and the con- 
solidation of O.E.E.C., but those countries of Europe whose 
shortcomings are no less grave for lying below the surface must 
take their share too, The second proposal, to set up machinery 
for the adjustment of exchange ratts, was also reasonable and 
practical. The third proposal, for machinery to absorb the 
impact of temporary disturbances to trade and payments, 
was less clear, but that is hardly a point for European countries 
to dwell upon unduly, for such disturbances must be mini- 
mised and one means of doing the work is to push ahead with 
the creation of a pool of hard currencies to which the United States 
might possibly contribute. As to the fourth proposal, for the 
co-ordination of conflicting commercial policies, it was surely such 
plain common sense, and so clearly a matter to be settled by the 
coumries whose policies conflict, that there can be no reasonable 
complaint that Mr. Hoffman gave no details of what he thought 
was required. The final suggestion that, as a first step to 
the creation of a single European market, several smaller groups 
of countries might be formed, is nothing more than the appli- 
cation to the economic field of a device which has already been 
adopted for strategic arrangements within the Atlantic Pact and 
which—in the sense of building out from a firm nucleus—is also 
a leading idea in Western Union. In fact in all these matters 
the countries of Europe could employ their time more profitably 
in following up the proposals in practice than in pointing out 
the difficulties. 

But it should not be concealed from Mr. Hoffman or anyone 
else that the time to be so employed must be counted in years 
and decades rather than in weeks or months. It is simply not 
possible to carry out such measures as the abolition of quantitative 
restrictions on imports and exports without exposing many Euro- 
pean industries to such a withering blast of competition as will 
kill them outright. The adjustment must be gradual and the 
resources involved must be transferred without undue dislocation. 
The adjustment of mental outlook will be as difficult as the 
physical transfer. What, for example, would be the British 
reaction to a proposal that British coal mines should be closed 
down wholesale and the coal imported from lower-cost producers 
on the Continent ? Even the threat that the supply of Marshall 
dollars may be cut off altogether in the middle of next year will 
not be enough to force such changes through at short notice. 
But here there is a really difficult knot, for Mr. Hoffman has 
been saying as plainly as he can that unless the changes come 
quickly dollar earnings cannot rise and trade with the dollar 
area will fall to such a low level that “it will spell disaster for 
you and difficulties for us.” In this context the threat of 
“ difficulties ” for the Americans is as serious as the threat of 
“ disaster ” for Europe. For Congress faced with such difficulties 
might be quite capable of cutting the lifeline of Marshall aid. 

How is this deadlock to be broken ? If Congress wants prompt 
and convincing evidence of accelerated progress towards European 
economic integration, and if the countries of Western Europe are 
convinced that such a project can only be completed in the distant 
future, how can any basis of mutual trust and confidence be 
established ? There is only one answer and it has been very 
obligingly provided by Mr. Hoffman himself. He has asked 
the Council of O.E.E.C. to “ have ready early in 1950 a record 
of accomplishment and a programme which together will take 
towards economic integration.” 
This is something much more ambitious, and much more 
detailed, than the resolution passed on Wednesday. What 
Mr. Hoffman wants is a convincing document, and in making his 


Europe well along the road 
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request he is following a valuable precedent ; for it was a convincing 
document—the report produced in the late summer of 1947 by 
the experts assembled in Paris and led by Sir Oliver Franks and 
M. Hervé Alphand—which laid the practical foundation for the 
European Recovery Programme. There is only one change At 
that time it was enough for the American Congress and people 
to know that the Western European countries knew what they 
wanted to do. They were content to let recovery take its course 
and to assist it with grants of dollar aid. Now, two years later, 
the stage of recovery of the individual countries of Europe is over. 
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If the dollars are to continue to arrive it is necessary for the 
O.E.E.C. countries to draw closer together by actually putting 
in hand those of the schemes outlined in the 1947 Report which 
are still practical propositions, This is a key point in the history 
of European recovery—a point at which O.E.E.C. must cease to 
be a body of civil servants and begin to be an executive agency 
for carrying out international projects. It is not impossible to 
carry through the necessary reorganisation in Paris by the date 
“early in 1950” which Mr. Hoffman has named as his deadline. 
In any case the attempt must be made. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT ground the Political Correspondent of The Observer 
has for saying that (in Tory circles) “the belief now is 
that there will not only be a Conservative victory, but that 

it will be as overwhelming as Labour’s in 1945 ” is hard to imagine. 
It is quite certain that no such opinion prevails among Conservatives 
in the House of Commons, whether ex-Ministers or back-benchers. 
It is true, of course, that Conservative prospects have improved sub- 
stantially in the last ten days, thanks to the diligence and efficiency 
with which the Government has been cutting its own throat (instead 
of its estimates) but even so all the Conservatives I have talked to 
maintain an attitude of very restrained optimism. One alone expressed 
the firm belief that the Conservatives would get home comfortably 
—and for the first time I am beginning to take that view myself. 
Apart from that I find no disposition to venture on rash predictions. 
There are, no doubt, particular seats, now held by Labour by narrow 
majorities, which there is every hope of regaining, and if there 
are enough of them the Tories will win the election. They will, of 
course, go into action under the leadership of Mr. Churchill—as 
Labour will under that of Mr. Attlee, There is no question of any- 
thing but that. But here too there is a change. There was an interlude 
when Mr. Churchill’s spirit of mischief got the better of him and 
the weekly, or even more frequent, bickerings with Mr. Morrison 
across the despatch-box on details of business caused more irritation 
than amusement. That no longer happens; business is left to Mr. 
Eden, who, however hard he hits, never irritates. The breadth of 
Mr. Churchill’s closing speech at the Conservative Conference and 
the brilliance of his more recent speech at the end of the devaluation 
debate in the House of Commons show that when he chooses he can 
still stand alone among the statesmen of today. 
* * + * 

My good intentions deserved a better welcome. It is all a 
question, it seems, of carbon copies. That is why, in writing to 
“Dear Janus,” my acquaintances must put my address on the letter 
itself as well as on the envelope. Then, if they want to write to 
me again (I hope some of them will, some not) there is the address 
on the carbon all ready to hand. Of the various writers who have 
patiently explained this to me Lord Beveridge is the most solicitous 
for my feelings. He is really very nice about it. 

“Having,” he writes, “held now for some time the posts of 
Private Secretary to myself and to my wife, I am qualified to answer 
your question as to w the address of the person to receive a 
letter should be put inside on the letter itself, as well as outside on 
the envelope. In the unfortunate but not uncommon case of it 
proving necessary to continue the correspondence, this practice 
ensures that the address for the next letter is automatically available 
on the carbon copy and has not to be searched for in an address 
book, where it may or, in the case of my Private Secretary, probably 
cannot be found. 

“This reason applies of course only where a letter is being typed 
with a carbon copy. It does not apply to this manuscript letter, 
written away from my typewriter.—Yours sincerely, BEVERIDGE ” 

(President of the Society for Protection of Internal 
Addresses (shortly to be formed) ).’ 


I ought, I suppose, to have thought of this myself. But there is 
such a catastrophic number of other things to think of, 
* * * * 
I am sorry about burjoice. It appears to have not only puzzled 
munciation of bourgeojs 


hii nr 
Out annoyed. It represents a certain mispt 


But let it be forgotten. 


Everyone is glad that the ‘Amethyst’ and her gallant company 
are home again, slipping into Plymouth Sound past Rame Head 
and Cawsand Bay, like so many famous vessels from Drake’s ‘ Golden 
Hind’ onwards. Their reception in London is still to come, and no 
one, certainly, will grudge it them. At the same time it is well 
keep a reasonable sense of proportion at all times, and I am bound to 
express my admiration of the tact with which the Naval Correspon- 
dent of The Times, himself an admiral, has set the ‘ Amethyst’s’ great 
feat of navigation down the Yangtse from Nanking to Shanghai in 
its right relation with many uncelebrated feats of units of the Royal 
Navy during the war, The first to express accord with him, without 
a doubt, would be the ship’s company of the ‘ Amethyst’ herself. 
Most of them, it may be gathered, will be genuinely relieved when 
the tumult and the shouting dies. 

* * * * 

The article on “Catholicism Today” in Monday’s Times was 
extremely interesting, but the sub-heading: “RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ROME AND THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ” shakes mea little. Is this contrast 
really necessary ? Perhaps it is. Anyhow, the article, as I say, is 
interesting, particularly for its mention (on the authority of the 
Catholic Directory) of the number of Roman Catholics in England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, which is put at 3,500,000 
This is a striking figure, which compares with an estimated, burt I 
think not very authoritative, 2,360,000 Anglicans in England, 
Scotland and Wales and 345,000 members of the Church of Ireland. 
Some of these figures, taken from standard reference-books, are 





out of date. Whether statistics accurately representing the presen; 
J i 5 © . 
positiori are available I have not been able to discover 
* * *x * 


I cannot omit one word on so notable an event as the appearance 
of a further volume of the Dictionary of National Biography 
covering the years 1931-1940, i.e. including persons who died berween 
those years. The original publishers, of course, were Smith, Elder ; 
the close association between Sir Leslie Stephen and George Smith, 
of that historic firm, who both conceived the idea of the D.N.B. and 


carried it brilliantly into execution, is well known. Now the under- 
taking is in the safe hands of the Oxford University Press, who are 


asking for the present volume sos.—by no means excessive in ail 
the circumstances. With the 1941-50 decade nearly completed, it 
is to be assumed that the editor, Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg, has 
already considerable material for a further volume in hand. 

*x * * * 





I have referred more than once to the admirable work being 
carried on by the Foreign Office at Wilton Park, Beaconsfield, in 
the form of courses in British political practice, and indeed political 


practice generally, for selected parties of Germans, invited and 


brought from Germany expressly. I mow hear that some of the 
German Land Governments have spontaneously offered a financial 
contribution to the work at Wilton Park. Whatever the intrinsic 
value of the contribution—and I do not in fact know what it is 
the evidence of the appreciation the Wilton Park courses have evoked 
is most encouraging 
* * * * 
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MacBride’s Progress 


By RAWLE KNOX 
MONG regular attendants at European conferences there must 
by now be a strong tendency to cry leprechaun every time 
an Irish delegate rises to his feet. The Irish have blandly 
declared they intend to use all such meetings as places from which 
to broadcast their own private grievances. So it must have been with 
rather shocked incredulity that O.E.E.C. last Sunday heard from 
Mr. MacBride a proposal which far overstepped in conception any- 
thing put forward by other European planners. Mr. MacBride 
wanted nothing less than a world conference of the Marshall Plan 
nations, together with Canada, U.S.A. and all the sterling area coun- 
tries to discuss, first, the extent of European and American surplus 
production ; secondly, the development of the world’s backward 
areas to proved markets for these surpluses ; thirdly, the creation 
of “an investment mechanism ™ to achieve this purpose ; and, lastly, 
the possibility of providing an international currency or else restor- 
ing full convertibility over as large an area of the world as possible. 
It was so large-minded a plan that members of the O.E.E.C. were 
extremely doubtful whether they were the right persons before whom 
it should be brought for discussion. It was a plan produced by a 
country whose word has so far been only a feather-weight in inter- 
national affairs. Yet this time no one felt inclined to reply with 
the century old jibe that “the Skibbereen Eagle has its eye on the 
Tsar of Russia.” 

It is no accident that the only two Irish politicians in the past 
twenty-five years who may be said to have graduated to international 
rank are Mr. De Valera, who escaped execution in 1916 because 
he was an American citizen, and Mr. MacBride, who was educated 
wholly in France. Both are first and foremost Irish Nationalists, 
but they have the stature to see above the green mist of shamrock 
which always seems to colour the international vision of the 
ordinary home-grown patriot. For the statesman who is capable 
of achieving an objective outlook—though such a feat might be 
considered a piece of unnecessary snobbery by some of his country- 
men—lIreland provides some remarkable advantages. In the first 
place, he can immediately discard the normal occupational worry 
over the problem of defence. Whatever he may have to pretend in 
St. Patrick’s Day speeches, he knows perfectly well that Ireland’s 
protection will be undertaken by Britain should there be any danger 
of attack. Eire, owing to her high principles about Partition, is not 
even tied by the slender strings of the Atlantic Pact. Belgium or 
Luxemburg may choose between neutrality or alliance with larger 
Powers. but they know all too tragically that in the event of war 
rushing upon them from the East, neither policy will save them 
It is a harrow of which Ireland almost alone in 
She is alone, too, in having no local Com- 
munists snapping at her Government's heels. Also she is an agri- 
cultural country which has shown during the war that at a pinch, 
though admittedly a tight one, she can make do with practically 
no dollars at all. These conditions pass for fairly exotic luxuries 
in the modern world, and relaxed amongst them there is no reason 
why an Irish statesman should not be able to view the whole 


ft. + ry n 
om occupanion 


Europe is totally free 


economic scene with exceptional clarity 

Mr. MacBride has duly made his survey, and has come to the con- 
clusion not only that the dollar gap will never be closed by the 
methods suggested in O.E.E.C., even if the nineteen Marshall coun- 
i exceed in action their own optimistic estimates, but 


tries shoul 
also that many of the efforts to export to dollar areas are actually 
distorting Europe's economy At home, as he is not allowed to 
forget t ¢€ opposition, his Government vetoed a proposed Irish 
transatlantic airline, and thus forfeited the earning of a number 
of dollars. But the reason for the veto was that the airline would 
have been hopelessly uneconomic. There are other European coun- 
tries striving after dollars with industries far less defensible in 
p ? ense. To wv sacrifices are the rest of a country’s economy 
to be driven in the desperate hunt for hard currency ¢ Even natural 
c r-¢ g exports are to an alarming degree luxury goods which 


first to suffer exclusion at the whisper of an American 
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recession. It must be admitted that in the last resort the United 
States has no need to buy from Europe at all ; that it is as much a 
charity, though a charity which certainly helps at home. for her to 
buy British cars as to hand out free cigarettes. Mr MacBride js 
presumably not the only European statesman to have noticed ieee 
mountainous difficulties, but he may be one of the few whe. ais 
making a shrewd and unemotional estimate of the American Con- 
gressional mind. The Irish can lobby as successfully as oun 
pressure groups in Washington, and yet, despite efforts which they 
renew at practically every session, they have been unable to persuade 
the U.S. Government to intervene in Ireland’s Quarrel with 
Britain. This must have made Mr. MacBride think. And he may 
well be sceptical of the widespread European belief that America 
can be persuaded for ever to bolster with dollars their first defence 
against Communism. Moreover, Southern Ireland was never com- 
pletely overrun by G.I.s, and so is less obsessed by physical contact 
with inexhaustible American wealth than the rest of Europe. 


It is natural for the United States, with her present trading 
structure, to regard the European problem merely as a dollar 
deficiency. But granted a pessimism which accepts that deficiency 
as permanent, what is the remedy? Mr. MacBride believes that 
it is not to build up a tough Pan-European economy which, as Mr. 
Hoffman thinks, would be able to bargain with the United States : 
but rather to create right away new consumer areas to take American 
exportable surpluses which Europe is never likely to be able to afford. 
Mr. MacBride has, of course, only taken up President Truman’s 
famous point four, which proposed the use of American capital to 
develop backward areas, and which has so far remained little more 
than an aspiration. At the time of the President’s speech China 
sull meant Chiang Kai-shek, and there was perhaps a tacit prayer 
among American opportunists that the Dutch would be forced to 
leave the N.E.I. in the hands of inexperienced Nationalists eager 
for American aid. Since then the Far Eastern picture has 
drastically changed, and American capital is presumably still waiting. 
Mr. MacBride would not be so tastelessly blunt as to describe his 
own country as a backward area, but he did point out in a recent 
lecture to his party followers that the twenty-six counties of Eire 
suffer from ridiculous under-investment. Eire, he said, was at 
present only able to support—and that with chronic unemployment— 
one hundred and eleven persons per square mile, as compared with 
Holland’s seven hundred and thirteen and Austria’s two hundred 
and fourteen—the highest and lowest figures for other West European 
countries. Mr. MacBride’s plan, therefore, is no remote detached 
dream, but is very definitely related to the needs of his own country. 


Under-investment in Eire is due to two factors which even Mr 
MacBride’s enthusiasm is unlikely to change. First, the peasant 
mentality of the ordinary small farmer utterly jibs at turning profits 
back into the business. Let alone re-equipping his farm, he seldom 
even reclothes himself. Secondly, the National Bank, under the 
presidency of Lord Glenavy, has never really overcome its unbelief 
at the possibility of Irish independence. It was the bank that 
turned down Mr. William Cosgrave’s request for a loan to his infant 
Free State. Last month the banks stated that they could only 
grant half of the £5,000,coo loan which Dublin Corporation had 
asked for housing. The banks must have a first duty to those 
whose money they have in keeping, but there is something in 
Mr. MacBride’s contention that to hold sterling assets in the 
Bank of England, earning 1 per cent. and suffering from periodic 
devaluation, has few advantages over investment at 3} per cent! 
in bricks and mortar to house the citizens of Dublin. 

Another matter which riles Mr. MacBride is the Irish Currency 
Act of 1927, which provides that the Central Bank must buy every 
British pound delivered to it at the rate of one Irish pound. Eire 
was thus the only independent European State which not only 
followed British devaluation, but was forced to do so by its own 
law. It is possible that in seeking a universal currency Mr. MacBride 
has it in mind to rid his country of her dependence of Threadneedle 
Street, for a universal currency would at least need an International 
Bank in which Ireland would take her place. Most of all, however. 


Mr. MacBride has the passionate desire to end the steady annua! 
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emigration of the Irish. In the twenty years following 1926 over 
three hundred and fifty thousand Irishmen left home for overseas, 
and Mr. MacBride estimates that it cost his country some twelve 
hundred pounds to feed, clothe and educate each of these persons 
before they vanished. What Mr. MacBride is now proposing is 
not to him merely a scheme to rehabilitate Europe, but a plan of 


investment in his own country that will provide employment to keep 


Irishmen at home. 


Masks 


How should our children guess 

We once were the same 

Who have so grotesquely outgrown that name ? 
A frog-prince wins their credence, 
But what son or daughter delves 
Into our lost, unimaginable selves ? 
In vain we advance proof ; 

Story or photograph 

Evoke silence, the incredulous laugh. 
No more than a mirror 

Can they see within, 

Know the continuity under the skin, 
Or that past and present are one 
And there persists still, 

Under time’s accretions, the original. 


At Bevis Marks 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 


W. J. Srracuan. 


FTER the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, the Sephardic 
communities scattered throughout the world. It was from 
the great community of Amsterdam that the first Jews came 

back to England in 1656, and set up their first synagogue in a house 
in Creechurch Lane, Aldgate. But this small building did not 
long suffice their needs, and very soon they built the beautiful syna- 
gogue of Bevis Marks, which was opened in 1701. It was in this 
synagogue on the second day of Heshvan in the year 5710—which is 
October 25th, 1949—that the Very Reverend Dr. Solomon Gaon, 
B.A., Ph.D., was inducted as Haham, or Chief Rabbi, of the Sephardic 
Jews of England. 

In England there are under 4,000 Sephardic—or Spanish and 
Portuguese—Jews, and about 320,000 Ashkenazim, those Jews whose 
ancestors came from Germany and Eastern Europe. Something like 
this proportion holds good throughout the world. Yet the claim of 
the Sephardim to be the aristocrats of Jewry is never seriously dis- 
puted, although it is hard to say on what the claim is actually based. 
There is, of course, that legend which says that after Titus destroyed 
the Temple he exiled from Jerusalem all the leading Jewish families 
who might conspire against him ; these went to Spain and Portugal 
and founded the Sephardic communities. Then the Sephardic 
Jews have long held their surnames by right—many of their names 
in England are still wholly Spanish or Portuguese like De Cassares, 
Bueno de Mesquita, Montefiore, Aguilar—while the Ashkenazim, 
on the other hand, were forced to adopt, and frequently to buy, 
theirs in comparatively recent times, and often were allowed to 
choose only names that had a ridiculous tinge to them. And, to the 
great satisfaction of the Sephardim, it has lately been proved that the 
Hebrew they speak, which has a very different pronunciation from 
Ashkenazi Hebrew, is, in fact, historically correct and has been 
adopted as the Hebrew of Israel. 

But the Sephardim themselves feel no need to explain their 
certainty of superiority. It simply exists. Not so long ago English 
Sephardic families used to sit in mourning if one of their members 
married, not a Goy (or non-Jew), but a Tudesco (or Ashkenazi Jew) 
Or—a story my father told me—the old Sephardic burial-ground here 
used to have a section known as Outside the Boards for bastards 
and, it is believed, actors and such. Once, about two hundred years 
ago, a Marrano, or secret Jew, came to London from Spain and died 
here, begging on his death-bed to be buried among his true brethren 
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Now he had not been circumcised, and the congregation was much 
exercised about this request. Finally “it decided that, as he had truly 
wished to be a Jew, had fetched his only son from Spain to be 
brought up as a Jew and had given large sums of money to the 
synagogue, he might as a great concession be buried as a Jew— 
but Outside the Boards. 

Now sixty years had passed since the last Haham, my grandfather 
the late Dr. Moses Gaster, had been inducted at Bevis Marks, and 
it will be well understood that the choice of a new Haham for this 
proud and venerable congregation had been no easy matter. It was 
necessary to find a man excelling all others in his generation for 
wisdom, goodness and Hebraic learning, and it was in search of 
such a man that the Elders of the Synagogue had sent their secre- 
tary to tour the Sephardic communities of Europe some time before 
the last war. He found the young Solomon Gaon in the ancient 
centre of Sarajevo. 

The Jews of Sarajevo speak—or rather spoke, for most of them 
were massacred by the Germans—Spanish. Indeed, a dialect of 
Hebrew-cum-Spanish called Ladino is still spoken by many Sephardic 
Jews everywhere ; it is common at the Holland Park synagogue in 
London, for instance, whose members mostly come trom the Middle 
East. I have been told that the language of the Sarajevo Jews is 
not, indeed, Ladino but sixteenth-century Castilian, and that in the 
last century young British diplomats used to be sent there to learn 
a pure and courtly Spanish. However that may be, knowledge of a 
Hispanic tongue is no disadvantage to the minister of a synagogue 
like Bevis Marks that kept its records in Portuguese until 1819, 
that still has officers with such names as the Fintadores and the 
Presidente, that still prays in Spanish for its brethren who are— 
not have been—tortured by the Inquisition. 

But the memories in Bevis Marks that Tuesday were not of torture, 
but of three hundred years of toleration. Hundreds of pure wax 
candles burned in magnificent candelabra and sconces ; the wonderful 
central pendant was given to the congregation by the parent com< 
munity of Amsterdam, and a representative of the Dutch Ambas- 
sador was there to commemorate the special link of the Sephardic 
Jews with the Holland that first gave them refuge. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s was there and so was Dr. Brodie, the Chief Rabbi of the 
Ashkenazim. The Lord Mayor came in his robes and chain, with 
the Sheriffs, the Aldermen of the Wards of Portsoken and Bishops- 
gate, the Lord Mayor’s Marshal in his great furry cap, and the 
Sword and the Mace with their attendant officers. The gentlemen 
of the congregation sat on the old benches in top-hats and morning- 
coats, with the Gentlemen of the Mahammad, the Executive Govern< 
ing Body, set apart in their high-backed box, the Banco. The 
ladies were almost hidden behind the tall screens in the gallery, 
for in orthodox congregations men and women are rigorously segreg< 
ated during service. 

Save for the prayer for the King and the Royal Family the service 
was, of course, wholly in Hebrew. It told of the burnt offering and 
the incense that were offered to God of old, and entreated Him to 
accept the prayers that must now ascend to Heaven in their stead. 
There was a special prayer for the new Haham, who was then led to 
his seat of office by my father, the Parnas Presidente, the President 
of the Wardens of the Synagogue. Then the Ark was opened and 
the Scrolls of the Law revealed. 

They are unbelievably lovely, these scrolls. First, the Pentateuch 
is written in Hebrew on parchment—and a single error means the 
destruction of the whole sheet. Then, rolled up, the scrolls are 
robed in gorgeous cloaks of crimson velvet, blue velvet and, for best, 
rich cream satin, all heavily and magnificently embroidered in gold 
thread ; some of those at Bevis Marks date from the seventeenth 
century. Lastly, the cloaked scrolls are crowned with gold or silver 
crowns or with tall spires of gold or silverwork, heavy with dangling 
bells, for all the world like monster babies’ rattles 

In procession the scroll chosen for this day was carried to the 
reading-desk, the congregation leaning forward as it went, reverently 
to its passing. Then the new Chief Rabbi 


S 


to touch its cloak or bow 
prayed for the King, for the congregation, for the new land of Israel, 


and for his predecessors in that office In procession the scroil 
was again returned to the Ark, and then Dr. Gaon preached his firsg, 
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sermon as Haham of the Sephardic Jews of England, a sermon in 
which, with moving sincerity, he dedicated his life to his congregation. 

“ Hallelujah,” sang the choir and the congregation, singing of 
the praise of God in His sanctuary, the praise of the Lord with 
trumpet and psaltery and harp, with timbrel and dance and stringed 
instruments and organ, the praise of God upon the high-sounding 
cymbals ; and then in stately train the high dignitaries filed out of the 
old synagogue, the Lord Mayor and his attendants, the Elders and 
the Gentlemen of the Mahammad, the ministers of all—of the very 
few—Sephardic communities in England, and the Haham, the Very 
Reverend Dr. Gaon. 

Dr. Gaon is a voung man, still in his early thirties. He should 
have many years “in the guidance of Jacob his people and of Israel 
his inheritance ” as was prayed for him that day. But already he has 
looked to his successor. Last vear he, in his turn, made a pilgrimage 
of the Sephardic communities of Europe and brought back with him 
two youths, one from Morocco and one from Gibraltar, who will, 
like him, be maintained and and take their Rabbinical 
Diplomas under the care and guidance of the congregation, until 
one day the Mahammad will have to inform the Elders that there is 
no Chief Rabbi, and a nomination—a single nomination—will be 
made and approved. 


Why Save? And Yet— 


By HONOR CROOME 


educated 


HEN Lord Bruce last week warned a National Savings 
rally at the Guildhall that Government policy was placing 
the movement in a position where it could not command 

continued support, he let a large and ugly cat out of a bag where 

economists, at all events, had long been aware of its presence. “ No 
can get up and appeal to his fellow citizens 
if he knows perfectly well that 
people to them out the 
anvthing like as much as they 
would wher the money was put in.” So Lord Bruce 

“No person?” One The National 

Savings Movement went into high gear at the beginning of the war, 

end savers bought certificates with pound notes three of which 

would buy a good ready-made suit, while twenty of them would 
make a down-payment on a four-hundred-pound, brand-new, three- 

Anvone who, choosing 


consciennious 
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when the 
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their money to savings, 
comes for 
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will not 


hour ol 
pounds they get out 


conscientious wonders 


bedroom house with all modern amenities 
between such a down-payment in a safe area and the purchase of 
equivalent savings certificates, was swayed by motives of patriousm 
since had ample evidence that his 
It is hardly disputable that every economist 


1o plump for the 


latter, has 
patriotism cost him dear 
knew perfectly well, in 1939, that this was likely to happen. 


tchemes—such as Lord Keynes’s scheme for deferred pay—were put 


Various 


forward for forestalling and preventing the price inflation which has 
hitherto inseparably accompanied every major war ; some ingredients 
n these schemes were adopted, and they were not whollv successful ; 
but that the value of money would in fact depreciate, and depreciate 
moreover by a greater amount than would be compensated by the 
nterest accruing under the National Savings scheme, was virtually 
from the beginning. “If one is to bet on the field,” 
Kevnes, “inflation must always be the favourite,” 

M. Durbin deliberately advised a 100 per cent. rise in the price- 
The surprising fact is, how- 


certain said 
Lord 
E. F 
level as an 


nat in 


while 


instrument of war 


spite Of this knowledge even the least Machiavellian 


finance 
ever, 
eir fellows to save, did meet with a response 
even from the All through 
the wa: National Savings plaved a key part in meeting the Govern- 
Daltonian 


of economists did urge tl 


clear-sighted, did even save themselves 


ment’s financial necessities It is onlv now, after the 


cheap-money period and Sir Stafford Cripps’s essays in disinflation, 


that withdrawals have begun to sag consistently below purchases, 
ibat savings have u ct become negative 

Partiv. of course, it is the limited but rea] success of disinflation 
mn reducing the amount ol! unspent money Durning MX les in sever: 
milhon pockets which is responsible If too much money is chasing 
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too few goods and is prevented, by controls of one sort or another 
from running up the prices of those among them which its owners 
really want, it is not so very much of a wrench to divert it from the 
pursuit of those inessentials which offer the only available outlet 
and respond to the call for National Saving. It is a very different 
matter when this surplus, this margin between available income 
and available, genuinely desirable, goods to spend it on, has been 
pared away, and abstention from spending involves a sacrifice of 
something which one really wants and could actually buy. By the 
same token, every increase in the production of consumer goods 
narrows this margin from the other side. The housewife now can 
use any money which she is able to spare from daily expenses to 
restock kitchen, linen-cupboard and wardrobe; if one cannot get 
a new car without a three-year wait one can, at all events, buy a 
television set apparently 
doomed, but fully utilised while they lasted, made it possible to 
turn one’s unspent margin into bricks and mortar, plumbing and 
paint, on a scale forbidden since 1939, Saving, in fact, has become 
at once possible—with the fall in incomes to the 
habitual subsistence of all classes—and more testing to the strength 
of mind of the saver ; while at the same time the unpleasant facts 
concerning the loss of purchasing-power of each pound saved has 
been increasingly borne in on its owners and their enthusiasm for 
the accumulation of a nest egg correspondingly diminished. 

All this may be said of saving in general, whether within the 
National Savings scheme or outside it ; of all saving, that is, which 
takes the form of purchase of fixed-interest securities, or of outright 
cash hoarding, rather than of investment in equities and real property, 
These latter, of course, can be used as a “ hedge” against inflation, 
though the limitation of dividends has reduced the attractiveness of 
industrial and commercial ordinary shares, the threat of natlonalisa- 
tion has a deterrent effect wherever it exists, and the most reliable 
funk-hole of all—land-purchase—is much less alluring since the 
advent of development charges. But technical factors, changes in the 
structure of interest rates, are having a particular effect. 

When Daltons stood at par, in the palmy days of 2} per cent. 
long-term financing, the effective return on the tax-free National 
Savings Certificates and bonds was the highest available to the 
investor in the gilt-edged class. The margin lume, 
regarded as unnecessarily wide, and the cheap-money policy included 
a reduced vield on the latest series of certificates. Since then the 
picture has radically altered. “ Daltons” have led the way, jerkily 
but massively, down the declining path which all undated and long- 
dated Government securities have followed ; the 3 line, 
that prepared position to which the Treasury first fell back with 
instructions to hold at all costs, was breached in due course, the 
3) per cent. Maginot fared no better, and now the 4 per cent. War 
Bonds stand at only a fraction over par. Were National Savings 
Certificates a legallv transferable trading counter thev would certainly 
have joined in the general retreat, their vield to the new purchaser 
increasing as their capital value diminished. As they are not, then 
decreased altractiveness appears merely in a_ decreased 
willingness of savers to acquire them. It is true, of course. that most 
purchasers of National Savings Certificates are unaware of the move- 
ments of security values ; but one cannot entirely insulate any class 
of investor—or investment—from concurrent events in other fields. 

The position of the National Savings Movement vis-a-tis the 
individual smal] saver is, taking it all in all, rather paradoxical. Let 
its appeal be successful, let the public be genuinely 
adequate, and inflation will be checked, money will preserve its 
value, and each purchaser will find, on a rainy day or a 
holiday he cashes his holding, that his original expectations have 
The case for saving remains—as Lord Mackintost 
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inadequate, and inflation consequently 
unabated, and the sufferers in the stricken community will 
be precisely those who have responded with the most public-spirited 
fervour. The spokesmen of the Movement might be compared to 2 
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jammed, it is that part of the audience which has obediently stayed 
in its seats which will most assuredly be roasted. The national 
interest, which includes the individual saver’s, is obvious ; taken by 
itself, the individual saver’s is very far from clear. 

One thing is certain, and no plea that the National Savings Move- 
ment be kept clear of political recrimination can make it less so 
To attempt to reduce inflationary pressure and the consequent threat 
to existing savings by more saving, and more, and more, accomplished 
sometimes at considerable present sacrifice out of millions of small 
and medium incomes, is waste of time if that pressure is to be 
constantly maintained and increased by irresponsible Government 
spending. A single Supplementary Estimate can cancel the effect 
of 1 dozen National Savings Weeks. Behind the theatre manager 
with his megaphones, his wisdom and his reassurance, it 1s the 
Government which feeds the flames—or, at the very best, plies a 
wholly inadequate extinguisher. 


The Indolent Farmer 
By GARETH LLOYD 


N the Radnorshire hills, where these lines are written, we are 
seeing the effect of Whitehall’s agricultural policy not in changing 
hues of grey but in the sharp contrast of black and white. Ten 
years ago the hill farmers of Radnorshire were an impoverished bunch 
of men. Many of them were tenants of the City of Birmingham, 
which happens to be the largest sheep-owner in the British Isles, and 
probably one of the biggest owners of an agricultural estate in Britain 
Before the war the Radnorshire hill 
Estate was on a good thing 


—some seventy square miles 
farmer on Birmingham’s Elan Valley 
He could acquire his farm without any capital’; he could acquire a 
tlock of sheep and a farmhouse without putting down any money, 
and he could live, if he so wished, off the land. His financial respon- 
sibility was limited to the rent he had to pay to the Birmingham 
Estate Office at Rhayader—a nominal amount based not on his land 
but upon his flock. 

The same system operates today. Farmer A has a flock of two 
hundred Birmingham sheep. The sheep are capitalised at 30s. (less 
than half their market value), and he has to pay 4 per cent. on the 
capital—exactly £12 per annum in quarterly instalments of £3. The 
natural increase of the flock is his. The wool is his, and as long as he 
maintains a flock of two hundred sheep he may buy and sell as he 
pleases. He occupies a farmhouse and five hundred acres of hill 
tarm, which he can crop or otherwise according to his pleasure. 

Today practically every farmer is a car-owner. He has become a 


car-owner because he lost thousands of sheep in the Shinwell winter 


of 1947. He received substantial compensation. Farmer A lost nearly 
six hundred sheep and received a nice four-figure cheque. Farmer B 
lost twenty-five sheep and received a snivelling contribution 


Farmer B is a good farmer. He tills his rocky fields ; looks after 
his sheep ; he lays in supplies of winter feeding (mostly grown on 
the tarm), and he builds protective pens for the sheep. He showed 
that it was not necessary to have wholesale losses even in the Shinwell 
winter. Farmer A is too tired to grow feed. What little he needs 
to keep his flock alive he buys from a merchant in small quantities 
In a severe winter roads become impassable and the feed cannot be 
delivered. So the sheep die. 

Whitehall encourage A by lavish compensation. They pay him 
for losing sheep, for being improvident and indolent. They 


They have no protective pens 


heavily 
enable him to buy a car on the proceeds ; with it, aided by a 
B has no car. He spends 
his time on the farm, tills the soil for winter feed and is a good 


petrol allowance, he goes on pub-crawls. 


He receives no compensation for sheep which he did 
Farmer A has several 


shepherd 
not lose because he was a good shepherd. 
acres ploughed for him by the Agricultural Committee. Here he is 


supposed to plant potatoes. He puts them in three yards apart in 


rows five yards apart. He may have the grace to apologise for “ bad 
seed,” but he draws his eight pounds an acre subsidy. The potatoes he 
harvests are probably sufficient for his family and the pigs. Farmer 
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B ploughs his own field, plants it thoroughly, weeds it and grows a 
fine crop. He gets a fraction of his indolent neighbour’s subsidy. 

Birmingham, of course, doesn’t care. Its interest is merely in the 
Sheep it owns and the watershed which it is allegedly preserving 
from pollution. In fact, during the Shinwell winter Birmingham 
was drinking cold mutton broth from the hundreds of dead sheep 
in the watershed. It was hygienically pure, of course—just as it 
would be if visitors were allowed to bathe and paddle in the lakes. 
The distance it has to travel, plus the filter-beds, removes the 
impurities. Birmingham does not care very much about the farms 
the tenants live in—none of which have piped water, but all have 
septic tanks because it sounds good and pure—and the farmer seems 
to care less. Most have cows, but many get their milk from tins. 

Hill farming in Radnorshire (and many other places) will add 
something to Britain’s larder when farmers are paid by what they 
produce—when the subsidy is on the sheep sent to market, not on 
the sheep lost in the snow-storms ; when potatoes are subsidised by 
the hundredweights delivered, not the acreage nominally planted 
(with no obligation to dig) ; and when winter feed is subsidised by 
the quantity harvested aid stored, instead of the quantity bought 
from a merchant. Beef cattle could roam the Radnor hills if the 
farmer were offered something for the beef. Farmer B shows that 
good farming is possible on a hill farm ; he demonstrates that with 
foresight, provident management and hard work he can overcome 
most of the natural disadvantages. His reward is not tremendous, 
but he sleeps more soundly at night. When he goes to market tt 
is to sell sheep, and the cheque he banks has been honestly earned 
by diligent husbandry. Farmer A grows fat on compensation for 
bad farming, subsidies for intention to grow, and spending most 
of his time away from the farm. He, of course, votes Socialist 

The Radnorshire hill farms, particularly those on the Birmingham 
estate, may be regarded as exceptional, but they reveal a trend in 
British agriculture—the eternal trend of something for nothing ; the 
subsidising of the incompetent and indolent and the negation of the 
basic principle of working and living. Farmer B is not despondent 
He has a happiness of spirit, and he knows that his farm will thrive 
when subsidies for not working are abandoned. Above all, he has 
the satisfaction of being a good shepherd, of knowing that he has 
earned what is his, and he may even do nearly as well financially 
from selling sheep he preserved as he would have done from the 
bounty bestowed should he have lost them. But his neighbours still 
regard him as foolish, for he had to work for his money whilst 
they merely had to endure nature’s most tragic sound—the bleating 
of new-born lambs beside a dead mother 

British agriculture, no less than British secondary industry, needs 
payment by results. Subsidies, if necessary, for food produced and 
marketed ; capital assistance where it is necessary to attain that 
result ; but not compensation for incompetence, needless suffering 
and pub-crawling. The indolent farmer needs a sharp lesson—an 
awakening from the dream world where laziness and fiddling pay 
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The British in Greece 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


HE impending withdrawal of British troops from Greece, 

announced earlier this week in the House of Commons by 

the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is not quite 
such a striking event as it has been made to seem by some parts 
of the Press. For one thing, judging by the precedents, we cannot 
even be sure that it is really going to happen ; and even if it is going 
to happen this time, it should have come as no surprise. Formal 
notification that British troops were to be withdrawn was given to 
the Greek Government by the British Chargé d’Affaires in Athens 
as long ago as August sth, 1947. Nothing happened then ; nor was 
even that the beginning of the story. It had already been officially 
announced on February 3rd of the same year that our forces’ strength 
was to be cut by about so per cent. (from a total of approximately 
16,000) ; and right back in 1945, when British Ministers were busy 
pressing successive Greek Governments to proceed quickly to the 
conduct of elections and a plebiscite on the monarchy, one of their 
most strongly expressed purposes was to bring about conditions 
which would allow an early withdrawal of our troops. This weck’s 
announcement should therefore be read as no more than the long- 
awaited fulfilment of a long-declared policy. 

Even if it is at last to be put into effect, it would be a mistake to 
strain the interpretation of its significance. We have Mr. Mayhew’s 
assurance that it is not the result of our economic crisis. Whether 
the fact that the last announcement of the same intention coincided 
with our last economic crisis (in 1947) gives more or less credibility 
to the Under-Secretary’s assurance is perhaps a matter of opinion. 
But at least we can be sure that considered internationally, as an 
incident in the “ cold war,” the withdrawal of our troops from Greece 
is of little significance. They were never numerous enough to with- 
stand an invasion from the north if it came ; they were expressly 
debarred from taking any part in the war against the Communist 
rebels, however nearly that might turn into a war against Greece’s 
Slav neighbours ; and so far as the strategy of any future war might 
affect the Greek extremity of the Balkan peninsula, it was demon- 
strated by the campaign of 1941 in the last war, that a British Army 
might as well not be there in the first place as to be there only to 
be driven out. In either case the problem of “ liberating ” Greek 
soil from a foreign invader would eventually have to be considered 
ab inno. This is the hard fact which, on the melancholy hypothesis 
that Greece might again be attacked by an overwhelming enemy, 
our impending withdrawal has now recognised. 

But need that melancholy hypothesis be accepted ? It has been 
suggested that our troops’ withdrawal from Greece is part of a 
larger bargain between the Great Powers, as a result of which the 
U.S.S.R. has agreed to leave Greece unmolested. If that is so, 
then Greece’s friends can only hope that her Government will 
remember how many such bargains have been made in the past, 
and what became of them. Surely at least our own Government 
dees not need to be reminded that all Soviet bargains have implicit 
in them the Vicar of Bray’s tactical proviso “until the times do 
aher” ; nor do the Greeks need to be advised to think twice before 
wt its face value even Tito’s transfiguration, from a 


accepting 


“ people’s democrat” in the Soviet camp, into a “ Fascist beast” 
in Our own. Sull more sceptically should we regard the assumpuon, 
Wf it has been made, that after Field-Marshal Papagos’ magnificent 
ViclorK n the north, Greece is now ready to stand on her own 
feet. Yet that imption seems to be entailed by the comcidence 
of the American Government's proposals to reduce its military aid 
to Gre A the British Government's final withdrawal of our 
1roHoT I oo much to expect that Greece, which is only now 
free to begin the tasks of reconstruction that the rest of Europe 
bx iy veal ue 10uld be able to maintain security and order 
Ww ! ipport than the efficient but small police and service 
n , vill remain 

But w er the unpredictable outcome of these decisions, of one 
1) © doubt: that is the wisdom and justification 
of the de nade five years ago to send British troops to Greece, 
even though the were not needed for the actual liberation of the 
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treops had just arrived in the great towns and ports of Greece b 
» DOV 


Sea and air, on parachutes or bicycles, or on foot. there was onl 
one thing on which all the newspapers of Greece—left right oan 
centre—could agree, and that was to welcome them. A; interval 

Ail lals 


they all variously changed their minds: left-wing papers after 
December, 1944, when the British troops were very properly used 
to smash the Communist revolution in Athens ; right-wing papers 
in 1945, When they thought that British troops were being used to 
delay the restoration of conditions in which their side could win the 
election ; centre newspapers in 1946-47, when they believed that 
what was meaninglessly called “ the monarchofascist tyranny ” rested 
on the reinforcement by our troops of the Greek organs of vovern- 
ment. But it is safe to say that in none of these flights of fancy 
did the Greek Press carry public opinion with it. The man in the 
Street, or at the plough, or by the mountain fireside, knew where he 
had a good friend to rely on. The British soldier did not take 
long to find out the truth of the words written by a former Greek 
Minister in London, commenting on a sonnet of Rupert Brooke’s too 
famous to need quoting, “Greek soil is not foreign for the 
British.” 

This fact was the more remarkable because there were any number 
of possible causes of friction between hosts and guests in the years 
since the war, and not a few sly men ready to exploit them. On 
the one side there was the shortage of accommodation and services. 
accentuated by the presence of British troops in a land where some 
thirty thousand houses had been destroyed and almost every road 
and railway-line put out of use; there was inflation, aggravated by 
the freer flow of money through the hands of British sokdiers thax 
almost any Greek’s; there was for some the bitter memory of 
December, 1944, when not every man on the wrong side was a Com- 
munist or a criminal. On the British side, there were all the natural 
difficulties of strangers in a strange land, from which other more 
sinister strangers had only just been evicted. A British officer said 
sadly to me in 1946: “ The trouble is, unfortunately, we just don't 
like foreigners.” More simply, one of his private soldiers grumbled: 
“Can't make “em out, these Greeks: first flowers. then bombs, then 
flowers again. . . .” Jt says much for both sides that, in spite of 
occasional setbacks, the sympathy and understanding between 
Englishmen and Greeks have steadily mounted in the last five years, 
and are now never likely to fall back. As often before, the British 
soldier has proved his country’s best ambassador. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


Their Gap and Mine 


By J. A. FOWLES (Emmanuel College, Cambridge) 


R. ATTLEE’S recent announcement of economy measures 
to be taken has woken me from a 
stupor, where I dreamt of a 

after all they did wake me) have encouraged me to 


state of moneyless 


golden future, and his 
stirring words 
set about my own affairs with courage and fortitude similar, I trust, 
to that defiant air so beloved by His Majesty’s Government. For 
you see, Sir Stafford Cripps is not the only one to find himself in 
financial trouble at the moment. But as both he and Mr. Attlee 
can utter perorations in the confidence that we shall all pull through, 
so I, for my part, may do a little to help this pulling through to the 
bitter end by an attempt to sort out my own difficulties along the 
lines suggested by these two eminently practical economists. I 
must, so it seems, equate my modest grant with moderate needs. 
I. too, must balance my budget. 

I will not bore you with an account of the reasons for the difference 
between my expenditure and my income. In higher spheres such an 
account is necessary and bears repetition—or so it appears from my 
perusal of the speeches of the Chancellor and of his colleagues 
Suffice it to say that it is the result of excessive spending in the past 
few years. Clearly what matters now, and what I propose to attempt, 
is to close the gap so caused, without reducing my standard of living 
In other words, I shall introduce economies which will only be “a 
retardation of progress in certain directions”—I quote from the 
Prime Minister—but which will “enable us to overcome our 
immediate difficulties.” Transferred into terms relevant to university 
life, I do not propose to reduce the number of my appearances in its 
social circles and I intend to be present at the May Ball next year. 
Making cuts is as simple as that. 

First, then, a drastic measure: I shall part with my typewriter. It 
represents my invested capital, and its departure is the end of my 
literary hopes. But needs must where the devil drives, and the 
Editor will testify to the efficacy of this step when he receives a 
clearly-written article instead of a jumbled mass of mistakes in type- 
script. But even when that is sold at a price commensurate with 
my hopes my monetary affairs will be unbalanced. The 
services I shall receive this term will still exceed my meagre reserves 
With no more assets to sell I must begin to economise ,els:where— 
and this is where I really begin to tread on the Prime Minister’s heels 

To start with, there are those critical books to which my supervis 
continues to call my attention. Instead of buying them, I shall 
borrow them from the library. I say 

” deliberately, for after all a well-stocked library is an asset 
fe. If “the 


i library is a whole blood-bank. 


I shal] invest only in texts. 
precious life-blood of a master spirit” is a book, 
And as part of the 
i man going out into the great wide world, i 
Road. Since I shall be 
shall be unable to borrow 
Pave 

But is 


purchase is an investment, and you can’t 





tis usetu 
Charing Cross 
C il books from the library, I 
texts, and therefore shall have to buy more than last year. 


dispose of in borrowing 


explained, thei 
lave it both ways, can you ? 
entertainment 
I, 
cinema (The 


accounted cultural 


Although I cannot cut 
Third Man and Streetcar 


activities), I | 


My next economy is ir 
the theatre and the 
Nam 1 De Sire 
70 to the pictures once a week (unless, of course, something excep- 


he cheaper seats. his will involve 


must be shall only 


mal turns up) and I shall sit int 





e-strain and I shall have to have spectacles, but the saving effected 
will more than outweigh the shilling I shall have to pay for the 
Next, instead of trotting down to the * Little Rose” twice 





rescription ¢ 
a week at 9.30 for a pint and a sandwich and a game of darts, I 
will go at 9.45. By this delay I shall obviate the price of the drink 
which I incur when my opponent throws his usual double top to 


ragame. Again, 
id of going out, I get the beer from the Buttery and drink 
+} adi . 


ollege, I shall then have cut out the expendiiure on sandwiches 


In fact Pll go a stage further and buy a bottle of Madeira 
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instead of the beer. This can go down in the “ further education ” 
column of my account, since I do not doubt that I shall have to 
drink Madeira in that golden future of mine. 

Now for my charities, for charitable expenditure must be slashed 
when there are bigger things at stake. Church collections, that almost 
weekly purchase of a flag for some cause or another, these must stop. 
This saving should go a long way towards the price of my May Ball 
But my conscience pricks. I will not cut them out altogether, 
but wait until after Christmas (when the bills arrive), before I begin 
to incarcerate myself at week-ends in order to avoid Saturday’s collect- 
for I shall have to avoid them to 
becomes a_half-economising 


L , 
ticke 


ing-box and Sunday’s gilt plate 
keep my conscience still. So this 
gesture to deal with both sides of the question 

As the Prime Minister pointed out, these measures are not enough. 
With them alone the prospect is not very cheering, and I certainly 
should not be able to attend that May Ball next year. But did I not 
hear in Mr. Attlee’s speech a point, perhaps put forward cautiously 
and for serious consideration only, the question of working hours ? 
I don’t want to suggest that an increased output of essays for my 
supervisor would help matters—indeed it would probably cause him 
grave anxiety—but there is that darling protégé of the Chancellor 
and of the President of the Board of Trade, the export drive. Hence 
indeed this article. And thank heaven for the Undergraduate Page 
of the Spectator, which enables a few pounds to be earned outside 
my normal path in life. Alas, it is but one article, and I must look 
elsewhere for means of succour. 

There is, it seems to me, only the tourist trade left. Since, and 
I have no doubt on this point, the college would not approve of the 
conversion of my room into a hostelry, or even a night-club for 
American students, I shall have to utilise my knowledge of the build- 
ings of Cambridge. My aunts will be glad to know that I am pre- 
pared to escort them to King’s College Chapel, and, if my uncles 
appear, I have a nodding acquaintance with the grounds at Fenners 
and Grange Road. And I might as well extend the scope of my 
offer and say that I am prepared to suffer in dealing with questions 
mm English sport from any extravagantly rich American 

Rich Americans, why didn’t I think of them before ? After all, 
¢ h 


yf the Exchequer, in his réle 








that macrocosm which ti ~hancellor 
of guardian angel, spins around with heavy hand, has fruitful connec- 
tions with the United States. What this microcosm needs is just 
So if there are any rich Americans drive 


by a morbid preoccupation 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 

















© be displeased by what is universally esteemed suggests a 
shabby mind There are people who, in discontent with 
this vivid but distracting world, seek compensation in dis 
covering fresh examples of human malignitv or error. We all know 
these mean men who are unable to conceal their pleasure at such 
nisfortunes as 1) illeged evasion of mcome tax on the part of 
dentists or the disinclination of Tanganvika Territory to produce 
groundnuts. Even more viperish is the man or woman who ministers 
to his or her vanitv bv searching for the motes in everv eve, by 
examining the flecks which may mar the loveliest countenance 
These Colorado beetles will spend hours s« hing for a misprint 
in the Oxford English Dictionary or selecting proofs of inconsistency 
from speeches made by politicians in 1022 IT have known pee ple 
whe. alth« gl m by temperament envenom d hy jealoy sy. will 
delight in detecting errors or lack of proportion in the Encyclopaed 
B mk that ive work to which IT am so frequently indebted 
1d which enables me with but slicht research to convey the impres 
on « rk 1d varied erudition I have known people who, 
ough lives are not in fact clouded byw their inabilitv to 
express themselves or to find scope for their activitv, will derive 
ct pleasure from some mistake of fact or pronunciation on the 
t< BBA ounce There are those who. when they read 
book ‘ 1able to surrender themselves to the enjovment of what 
ev are reading. but in whose brains a littl demon sits with pencil 
osed, hoping te catch the author out. Such people are apt to write 
postcards to the ther in which, under the guise of helpfulness, 
ev demons ‘ cir OWN superior precision, advertence or know 
edge. Ye though these dorvphores may achieve the short delight 
of proving that an author has made a mistake on page 479, thev can 
ver know the slow, long pleasure of writing a large book with con- 
ous Vicatic Thev pick and nibble. do these doryphores 
Ar one of them reads ihese words, immediately the littl demon 
sb ‘ . sking whether the word “ dorvphore ” is 
word whi v | sh writer should legitimatclv us Let me case 
< . 
. . * * 
Yet even the NOsSt Kiistening a d-shelled beetle finds it 
< denis < ¢ Dictionary of Natienal Biography How 
< ix e denx n his b however urgent the need 
. . s S$ OWN SCli-este he is forced to admit that this 
‘ k e of the most valuabl om- 
Oxiord s produced. | 1! 
k . ement e DNB. w bic 
Cicad KMeiwes 1Q31 anc m 
bs -* —" voi 4 Via 4 * st } os ot 
. d dow Leslie Stephen and carried 
Ss LA is SK sensc Ss Deel endereqgd more 
ec 2 ea $ als or the most part 
whose n d been shrouded bv the 
¢ . sing se oiogta es Ol 
< c € ges Of active cx 
( ¢ ered passions re 
é e few le av biographer may 
: de M Anse c e venerable Bede, 
c " supplement are still 
Mr. Wickham Legg. mus e bee d 
- » » . c 3 OT ut 
A z C < e € King 
>. - . 7. 
Wiel D eae ; - 


venient form. They want to know when and where a man was born 


his appointments or publications, the salient 


I 


tive date s of 


events in 


vis public or private life, and when and where he died 


told 


Vhe V also 


want to be what other more detailed sources should be con- 


sulted. whe ther these sources are Or are not reliable, and where they 
y 


can find portraits of these eminent people. All this infor: lation and 
guidance will be found in the present volume. Mr. Wickham ] egg 
I can suppose, must have had difficulty with some of his pions, 
tributors. It must have required great tact and resolution on his 


Osbert Sitwell to curb his 


Dunsany to clip the wings of 


to induce Su ine gut Ol imagery 


fancy, or Sir Ronald Storrs to 


mitigate his doxology. It must be a serious problem for 


ly caitor 
to find the initial tags which describe in one or two words the « ences 
f any career. When, for instance, does a politician becom tates 
man“? If Mr. George Barnes is to be accorded that high titk then 
why is it denied to Sir Laming Worthington-Eva Such captions, 
ilthough essential, may become invidious. Nobody could say that 
the do not possess an infinite variety A whole kaleid cope of 
human energy ts evoked by such headings as “ astrophysicist.” 
“grocer and yachtsman,” “ genealogist and gardenes * ecclesiologist 
ind = controversialist,” “circus proprietor,” “ caricaturist” and 


‘parlaeobotanist.” I present the last entry to the doryphores 


+ * * * 

We have 
Sir Owen Morshead’s long, detailed, and admirably balanced study 
We have Gilbert Murray on H. A. I 
Trevelyan on Edward Grey, M1 


This volume contains many striking biographical essay 
of King George V Fisher, 
George Ensor on Philip Snowden, 
D.N.B 


high 


Ought 
quality, I 
rait of Phil 


each of which is a model of what such entries in the 


Some of the shorter notices also are of very 


have already praised Sir Osbert Sitwell for his neat por 


Sassoon. I should add Lord David Cecil's sketch of Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, Lord Brand’s excellent account of Lord Lothian, and Mr 
Arundell Esdaile’s quick and incisive reference to Thomas Wise 


Ne Vilic 


which I have alt 


Mr. W. W. Hadley, in his biography of Mr Chamberlain, 


ias been faced with difficulty 
that of dealing objectively with controversial 


« 





the idy mentioned, 








namel, matters which 


re still in living memory: he seems to me to have surmounted this 


difficulty with great impartiality. Lord Elton, in the case of Ramsay 


MacDonald, had to deal with a problem of similar invidiousness 
What is so curious, when one reads the volume as a whole, is the 
very high proportion of eminent literary figures who died during 
these nine years. One had scarcely realised hitherto how rich was 


the literarv harvest of King George’s reign. Arnold Bennett, Gals 





worthy, Chesterton, Lady Gregory, A. E. Housman, Kipling, George 
Moore and Yeats all died between 1931 and 194¢ In the minoi 
category we have Lowes Dickinson, Cunninghame Graham, Anthony 
Hope, Henry Newbolt, Stella Benson, E. V. Lucas, Pinero, Lytton 
S hev and Ethel M. Dell. Compared to this long list of poet 
nd writers, compared also to the equally shining category of 
scientists, the statesmen of the epoch were less numerot id less 
resplendent 
* * * * 
I challenge the doriphores to find cause for denigrating this excel 


D.N.B. |! been my 


derived 


The 
century I 


institunon 
half a 


from it much expert assistance, constantly revived interest, and many 


lent addition to a national 


friend and companion for almost have 














sophic reflections. It is sad, perhaps, that the hopes and energies 
i lifetime should be reduced to a few cold lines upon a printed page 
or that the stress and strain of a whole generation should be com- 
ed alphabetically. Life and achievement are both more intense 
d more uncertain than the telephone directory. Yet the Dictionary 
Nat 11 Biography is the most dignified of all cenotaphs, and there 
1one among us ) would not desire to be included int emn 
I that, when one reads the volume \ here 
one’s ears a sound of obituary bells toll I © ue 

t it must give what Byron called “ that post ™ 
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imbrellas, apéritifs, and moonlight bathes, is, on 
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THE THEATRE the contrary, of a melancholy so profound, so unrelieved as to shroud 
«Before the Party }y Rodney Ackland sased on a Story by W the beholder in a mist of misery. M. Gérard Philipe, who acted 
Som Maugham St. Martin’ with such beautiful sensitiveness in Le Diable au C rps, plays the 
Tue fact st Laura was a murderess need not really have bothered part of a youth who, having been decoyed by a passing Parisian 
anyone (except possibly her husband, whom she murdered ; and | actress from the plage hotel where he worked, returns in winter to 
was too drunk at the time to notice what was afoot) if she had not v1S the scene of his ldhood, having, the previous jay. murdered 
confessed the crime to her family ; and even then it would not have tress for no absolutel ar reasor 
mattered very much—for the deed was done in West Africa severa the w ; ted t g the scene with 
mont er youngest sister had not overheard ti lreadfu 1 in rail ) ads in ra ain looked at from 
ale. For a i the pr »blem of how to erase the atrocious pict A dow | loorwa 4 rmaid cros S 
50 } ed on a child’s mind is made to m imy 7 fa r ryw As a id i 
ther amped in the b familiar, inexora i 5 I r dM. Y Alleg 1 
rf ily life in Surt and i in tl lv 1 the i summoning uid the anging 
wn [ ipne ind trivial ind g and A f vind M 
A only recen that people ha vesrun ' P : mn in great n al agot ackwa ds 
book ibout the middle 4 their upp rata , 1 rwara FC ind imera unger ng G 
and a t rmula or recipe has bee volved to which, rather “ty ” He eh her 2 — Pun ee 
than t playwrights mceive it their du ti idhet »tTif . “_ wi Kz ? 7 | 7 6 = 
the old wisdom and the young of all consideration, add on ut ol - pa r r as A P) ¥: pee ; 
fal ner and flavour liberally witli ilinary and domesti Ags: J r n sen ‘greme . ne " 
pro i you have—or so even a cra lan Mr. Ackland - ear : _ r fs 2 . = 
stand m » think a typica En » family [ i T A ¥ : : s - pe - = 2 
int 5 lestines its grandson x Malvern and Cambrid . t of be ta =f 
Th , wake very effecti puppets—the comically la . . “ ‘i 
nother pompous ineffective father, t piteful unmar 
laughter, t we old Nanny—but they will n r (with the possi M \ f r gt i 
i { learn to get along wit I Praditi i i lapted r scr nce again 
! mu | practi ll Jl he n I M \CKid } 1 I Mi J « \ M 
ich f ilmo ye taken fa Eliz I M {arg O’B as Be dM 
mn t Eng odil J I 3 M aut 12 2 
Of t ’ 1s Laura the hard M Miss M \ Chat 
K i le c ig i i 
if ‘rfo f some pov : 
nak }) re Mi M J ag : ° Z a rt 
Mi | " t } j t 3 K r cca 
pret f the parent th great accomplishment, and Mi M Mer L d | i 
Wir Oughton Nanny illowed by tl author to b i t not gui JUICK ig 
A limension nearer to ality ti ti tther character . ‘ RAHAM 
f her cl ith unobtr ‘kil Th iz b 
Miss G Dangerfield is ratl rood PETER FLEMING ART 
4 . r / [ ; 
THE CINEMA ed figu Thoug , 
‘The Search Ritz ‘Une Si Jolie Petite Plage.’’ (Rialto tesa, ‘ estat ictheanss 4 es . 
Little Women I mpire YN : : ; >, “oe Rage ‘ ¢ 
The Search is a dramatic appeal in semi-d te ir 2 
lisplaced childs ~ Europe, and it has, am ther qual z 
rtue of being acted by an international each i ) : 
wh iheres strictly to his or her mother t« Mr. Mor 
Clif 1 Mi Aline McMahon give outstanding performan d i lea 
An nm members of U.N.R.R.A.; Mdme. Jarmila Novotna, » Bat 1 Ma . ; 
play part of a mother searching for her little son, is a Cze . scorn } 
ind is the nine-year-old boy, Ivan Jandl. The producer, Mr: 
Wi 1 Swiss, the director, Mr. Fred Zinneman, Ame > 12 
and t hildr whose film this is, come from all the oppre 
y of Europe. That these herds of little old men and women his c 
ju the graves their parents for the most part occupy, ‘ 1 
faces hollow with fatigue, their eyes submissively blank—that these xed up 
waifs branded with the numberings of concentration camps and Prunella ( M . id, B 
with other secret scars too awful to contemplate are children makes y much S A f 
the redulous heart wish to stop beating. That the smell of an » low-tone d 2 : 
exhaust pipe seeping through the floorboards of a lorry should mean “sunk J x e g “his 
nothing but the gas chamber, that all uniforms should be mistrusted exactl c ¢ d M 
bread be hoarded automatically and laughter be as unknown as hope ragile , orous b ; 
are crosses that the German nation will surely have to bear to ¢ mL The c con she exercises shows itse 
eternity. The adult part of the film is, perhaps, a little contrived, but in every carefully consid e inc Ic in 
in a way this is merciful as it helps one to pretend—and how beings too remain concepts upon which she has osed a decorative 
desperately one wants to pretend—that this is, after all, just a film structure. Miss Clough can e he bjects . 
a " i . phantly. She and the gentle, she inhabits may piay 
5! n 


an increasingly 


Une Si Folie Petite Plage, a title which conjures up a picture of 


mportant 
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RADIO 


“Tus,” I said to myself while listening, “will read better when 
the Listener prints it.” And so it did. It was the first of the 
new series of Reith Lectures, given by Mr. Robert Birley, the 
Headmaster of Eton, on the great and timely subject, Britain in 
Europe: Reflections on the Development of a European Society. 
Mr. Birley’s treatment was massive ; but the mass was, somehow, 
immovable. I thought that perhaps I was myself off form as a 
listener, for broadcast talks such as this demand an_§ intellectual 
performance from the audience as well as from the speaker. But 
of the second of these talks I felt the same: mole ruit sua. 


The Microphone as Magnet 

Both on The Problem of Patriotism and on The Meeting of 
Britain and Europe, Mr. Birley was wise and humane, and original 
without being eccentric. His analysis of England’s infiuence on 
Europe in the eighth century must have seemed to many, as to me, 
arresting. But elsewhere he was not, so to speak, so strict in his 
arrest. I have a fancy that his talks so far, though lucid in detail, 
have not enough plainness in plan. They lack, moreover, both in 
the script and in the delivery, that telling phrase and that flash of 
illustration that make a talk light up. They read very well, naturally, 
for they are generously full of matter ; but the listening ear demands 
something more. There would be no point in broadcast talks at all 
if there were not some attraction additional to the attraction of print, 
some further magnetism. I cannot avoid a comparison with Bertrand 
Russell, who gave the inaugural series of Reith Lectures. It was 
possible to disagree with him ; but it was difficult to stop listening. 
Mr. Birley seemed to have composed his lectures for the study 
rather than the studio. 


Dutch and British 

There was good question-and-answer in Town Forum Visits 
Holland. In Amsterdam four British speakers answered questions 
about Britain from their Dutch hosts. There is always a faintly 
malicious pleasure in watching a man torn between simple patriotism 
and pure veracity. Our representatives, aiming at the truth, seemed 
to me to have taken the right line’ The British attitude to the Dutch 
in Indonesia seemed a favourite theme; more than one speaker 
had to confess an ignorance of a subject that was clearly, in 
Amsterdam, a burning question. In these days of newsprint short- 
age, would it not do a public service if the B.B.C. brought over here, 
for discussion, speakers from Holland, France, Italy, Germany and 
the rest? It would lighten our ignorance of the individual problems 
of Europe. 

All drama this week, and for some weeks to come, is overshadowed 











*‘Co-operation like this 
makes things happen fast!” 
eon ’ 
or - at , Yes, my local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent makes things happen 
a | in a hurry. He’s the chap—multiplied 3.500 times throughout 
y ) the world who saves me hours of preliminary planning. I 
J give him my itinerary and he handles all the details. This same 
ad 4’ Speedbird efficiency — this same concern for your comfort 
/ l and pleasure — applies wherever you may fly along 175,000 
miles of B.O.A.C. routes across the world. The flight itself is swift and sure — 
and comfortable, too. Complimentary meals are served en route; no extras for 
countless courtesies and attentions that reflect B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old 
tradition of Speedt service and experience. 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY- BOA: 
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by Faust in Mr. Louis MacNeice’s new translation. There are t 
be six parts, with two programmes to each part ; and it is too pt 
yet to say more than that the undertaking has begun brilliantly 
The B.B.C. has clearly determined to make a tremendous in\ estment 
of its talent in Faust. 


Alexandra Palace 

In television, London Town continues to explore the metropolis 
using film sequences with studio annotation. It is excellently de- 
signed and carried out with a smooth vivacity. The new series. 
Family Affair, is supposed to relate the doings of a typical suburban 
family, and is a highly synthetic hotch-potch ; its author, the enter- 
taining Mr. Eric Maschwitz, made the error of introducing it in a 
manner so sympathetic, so sidling and yet so sinister, as to strike 
a chill into the heart of the beholder. But bless, as ever, Children’s 
Hour and Miss Annette Mills and Muffin and the restgnow the 
tutelary deities of my nursery. 

Of Third Programme variations recently, I waited with some 
interest for Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel’s Edwardian Musical 
Comedy, which turned out to be uncommonly like breaking a butterfiv 
on a wheel, and taking forty-five minutes to do it. Surely this was 
the wrong approach ? You could try either to fit these Edwardian 
diversions firmly into the Edwardian scene—how the sprightly and 
incomparable Max would have done it!—or you could pull out all 
the musical stops. A faintly earnest dissertation, plus some chaste 
piano renderings of musical comedy airs, seemed to me to get neither 
the sociology nor the frou-frou. It was the disregard for the sheer 
natural appeal of the subject that was, perhaps, the initial mistake. 

Commended: the new series from Arnold Bennett’s The Card, 
for which Mr. Wilfred Pickles is the inevitable choice. I like to 
think that Bennett dreamed first of radio and then of Mr. Pickles ; 
and then, all prophetic and all unknowing, wrote The Card. 


LIONEL HALE. 
MUSIC 


THE first performance of Rosenkavalier in the autumn season at 
Covent Garden, with a new and almost entirely British cast, provided 
a good specimen example of the company’s present strength and 
weakness. There was a new Marschallin (Sylvia Fisher), Octavian 
Constance Shacklock) and Ochs (Howell Glynne), and the only 
foreign guest was the Sophie (Erna Berger). Rosenkavalier depends 
more than any other opera on traditional, one might almost say 
aristocratic, qualities in the singers—complete ease and grace of 
manner, unfaltering mastery of fine shades of voice and gesture. 
This makes it very difficult for a young company, few of whose 
singers have great experience. 

Neither Sylvia Fisher nor Howell Glynne ever suggesed this ripe, 
autumnal quality. Sylvia Fisher sang well, and her voice has real 
distinction even when its dramatic expression is weak and vncon- 
vincing. Howell Glynne, following the tradition of Sadler’s Wells, 
where he has done such excellent work, translated the untranslatable 
Ochs into a sort of Squire Western gone to the bad. The part needs 
a more flexible voice and delivery and a more confident manner, both 
in singing and acting; but with time he may develop a new and 
personal interpretation of a markedly English kind—which, after all, 
is what Covent Garden aims at. Most successful of the three was 
Constance Shacklock, whose ardent and boyish Octavian carried real 
conviction. Erna Berger made a most unromantic Sophie. Her voice 
was only telling in the top register. 

By the singers, then, the attempt was gallant, reaily successful on 
occasions, and often promising for the future. Much less can be 
said for the orchestra under Dr. Rankl. From the very opening 
onwards the playing was coarse, expressionless and bumpy, as 
though Strauss’s spate were quite out of control. This often ex- 
ceedingly vigorous music needs no artificial whipping-up; its 
expressive qualities are there for the playing, not hidden ; and, with 
English voices at least, Strauss’s orchestra needs discreet handling 
rather than exaggeration if the singing is to be heard. It was difficult 
to believe that this was the same orchestra that, under Desormiere, 
gave such a sensitive and distinguished performance of Pelléas. 

7 * * * 

Janine Micheau, who gave her first English recital at the Wigmore 
Hall on October 26th, is a well-known soprano in France, and, like 
so many French singers, showed at her best in the music of her ow! 
country. The Mozart with which she started was disastrous, and 
the Rossini hardly better; but she sang Debussy with style and 
feeling, and, though she chose two inferior songs, her Fauré was 
elegant. The voice itself is powerful and bright in colour, very easily 
becoming shrill if pressed beyond mezzoforte. MARTIN COOPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


An Alternative to Franco 


Sm.—I would be grateful for a little space to clarify a few points. It is 
true ane does not meet Communists in Spain ; they do not advertise them- 
selves. Put only a few Communists are enough to start a revolution. No 
true lover of Spain wants that. When writing of “ high Ministers,” I did 
not mean Ministers of Cabinet rank, but rather those persons, imposed 
upon the great industries of the country. In England they have been at 
times politicians, in Spain military personages 

The parties which Sr. Gil Robles led joined in the Civil War after it 
had started arid in self-defence. In this sense they would be less objec- 
tionable to the opposition. I apologise if to Spaniards I seemed to have 
been laying down whom they should choose. We in England would not 
mind a foreigner suggesting that Churchill might save Britain, but 
Spaniards resent interference. 

The real point is that a great many friends of Spain in this country 
earnestly desire to end the estrangement between Spain and England. 
One of the obstacles is the English distrust of dictatorships, even the 
most benign. The political and economic boycott certainly does not 
help Britain ; and while it embarrasses General Franco, it will not dis- 
lodge him except by revolution. Friendliness might lead to a rapproche- 
ment of outlook, and, of the two courses, it would seem the more 
Christian and the more constructive.—Yours faithfully, 

Ampleforth College, York. Co_umBa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 
Sir,—Although nobody can doubt the sincerity and good faith in Dom 
Columba Cary-Elwes’ article, one yet m‘sses any logical conclusion. The 
plight of Spain which he describes (shortages, &c.) is on his own 
admission due partly to natural causes like drought, and partly to 
the failure of- the “ rich” countries to supply Spain with the necessary 
goods. Great social or, rather, financial inequalities have always been a 
feature of Spain, and even a Government so bent cn social reform as 
General Franco’s (again on Dom Columba’s own admission) could not 
have eradicated them in such a short period. Furthermore, these same 
glaring differences between rich and poor are now, in the post-war 
period, to be noted in many countries of Europe, even though their con- 
stitution may be perfectly democratic, as in France and Italy. There is 
no reason to suppose that this inequality would disappear if General 
Franco were replaced by a hundred-odd squabbling political party 
leaders, the traditional curse of Spain, who assuredly would use their 
opportunity to the full. That such a change would open the door to 
Communist infiltration and destroy Spain’s value as the present anti- 
Communist bastion of Western Europe goes without saying. Dom 
Columba’s arguments are thus, at the present time, purely destructive, 
offering no solution. One is reminded of Madame de Staél, who, in the 
words of a contemporary, “thought that if the weather was bad in the 
place she was staying at, the reason was that the English Constitution 
had not been adopted in the particular country.”—Yours, &c., 

C. DE NINEVA. 


Funking the Fences 
Sir,—You are, of course, right in your criticism of Mr. Attlee’s pro- 
gramme curtailing our present national expenditure. The subsequent 
debate in the House on these proposals was a sorry performance. It is 
that Mr. Morrison found it necessary to state that the 
Premier's proposals were only “a first instalment.” He evidently realises 
that the nation is not satisfied that they are adequate. 

Our citizens are often confused as to the issues involved, for few 
ot them have made a study of the problems of international finance, 
but these can be simply stated. They represent the difference between 
“capital” and “income” expenditure. Mr. Herbert Morrison claims 
that the ordinary worker was never better off than he is at present, 
and if by this he means that he is receiving larger wages in paper £s 
this is, of course, true, for the average wage is “£5 to £6 a week as 
mpared with 50s. before the last war. He is, however, being paid 
currency which is only worth 6s. as compared with 20s. pre-war, 
ind is thus ceceiving only a third of his apparent payment. 

Che ultimate question, which was not brought out clearly in the 
to whether the Government are fimancing on income or 
If our current expenditure were 
income, the be less serious, although the 
taxation to every citizen is even higher than it was during 

period of the war; but if we are spending capital, then 

1 fool’s paradise. There can be no question 
Our pre-war national debt amounted in 1938 
1948 to £25,734,000,000. We increased our 


significant 
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capital, and this is the crucial 
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national debt by £1,000,000,000 in 1948, or £80 for every family ia 
the country. 

It has been estimated that the recent devaluation of the £ incurred 
a loss of capital assets approximating to £15,000,000,000, and this ig 
reflected in the present position of Government stocks. An illustration 
of what it means to the investing citizen is reflected in the present 
price of gas stocks. These were taken compulsorily over from the 
investor at approximately 103 and were returning 5 per cent. Today, 
although the scrip for the stock has not yet been issued by the Govern- 
ment, it now stands at 87} on.a 3 per cent. basis—a loss to the investor 
of £16 on every £100. Mr. Morrison’s boast, therefore, only means 
that our citizens are apparently immediately better off because we are 
living on capital rather than on income. In his speech he says, “ We 
have had it from the spokesman of the Opposition that the people think 
they are better off. That is good enough for me.” An amazing 
admission |! Devaluation will have the effect of making all goods imported 
from the dollar countries cost us three times the value that they did 
pre-war, and this applies both to food and raw materials. It will also 
greatly increase imports from the sterling areas. 

Meanwhile, the present staggering burden of taxation, which of course 
affects every citizen in the country, whether they are directly taxed 
or not, is further reducing our capital assets by making it impossible to 
keep our productive plants up to date and allowing these to become 
The result of this is that we shall be still less able to meet 
Lancashire is already 


obsolete. 
competition on equal terms with other countries. 
complaining of competition from Japan. 

A minimum reduction in our Government administration of £500,000,000 
a year would not overcome our difficulties, but would at least be a step 
towards making us solvent once more. To secure this result, a halving 
of our food subsidies (which do not finally decrease the cost of living), 
a reduction of £100,000,000 a year in our health expenditure and an 
additional tax on both beer and tobacco would be steps in the right 
direction, in addition to the proposed reduction in expenditure outlined 
by the Premier. Sir Stafford Cripps would reply that these proposals 
would result in large-scale unemployment, but the plain fact is that 
if we were not drafting some two millions of our population into the 
Services, and extravagantly employing them in Government administrative 
posts, we would be facing this unemployment already. 

Members of all politica: parties have stressed the fact that the only 
solution is harder work and increased output, and that, in a measure, 
is true, but with these two methods of relief the further one of largely 
decreased national expenditure is equally necessary. With an estimated 
income of £10,000,000,000 a year, some £7,000,000,000 are being appro- 
priated for direct and indirect taxation, and capital depreciation, thus 
destroying the incentive to hard work, discouraging the incentive to 
trade expansion, and depreciating our credit (and therefore our currency) 
throughout the whole world. Until this process is reversed, the “ Ship 
of State ” steadily drifts on to the rocks.—I am, yours faithfully, 

ANGuS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


The Church of South India 


Sir,—Bishop Tubbs’s appeal in the Spectator of October 28th has beea 
accompanied by_ scarcely veiled criticisms affecting the good name and 
policy of S.P.G., and, if these are to be submitted to public judgement, it 
is important that the presentation of the facts should be balanced and 
unequivocal, I therefore beg leave to make the following comments. 
(a) Bishop Tubbs attributes the withdrawal, or, as we prefer to call 
it, suspension, of S.P.G. support entirely to ecclesiastical scruples. It 
is true that many members and friends of S.P.G. have felt misgivings 
about certain provisions and omissions in the South India Constitution, 
and in this anxiety they are not far removed from the Lambeth Con- 
ference itself, which agreed that six points would have to be re-examined 
before full inter-communion between the Churches could be considered, 
In adopting a cautionary line the critics have not been concerned to 
defend any peculiarities or rigidities of the Church of England, but havag 
been actuated by a godly jealousy to safeguard what has been the treasure 
the whole Catholic Church, even in its divided state, 
issues of the fourth and twentieth 


ind heritage of 
Even if the Bishop claims that the 
centuries are not comparable in significance, would he seriously contend 
that Athanasius ought to have compromised with Arius on the assump« 
tion that everything would come right in the end ? He admits that tka 
case is still sub judice, and that is precisely one reason why S.P.G, 
reluctantly decided to hold its hand until the Church to which it owes. 


its allegiance has authoritatively spoken. 
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(b) He makes no mention of the fact, however, that S.P.G. operates 
wnder a charter which confines its activities to the Anglican Communion, 
and on these terms of trust it receives contributions from a multitude 
of subscribers. No person of good will wants to underline more strongly 
or longer than need be the negative fact that the Church of South India 
is not in communion with the Church of England. Nevertheless, this 
acknowledged status cannot be ignored where legal conditions are 
involved. 

(c) He uses the recognition of Lutheran ministers in 1825 as evidence of 
inconsistency. It can be shown from S.P.G. records that this mecessity 
was a very exceptional and temporary anomaty, which can hardly be 
compared with the recognition of a non-episcopally ordained m_nistry 
for a potential period of thirty years by an official act of a fully consti- 
tuted Church 

(a) He correctly quotes the returns of the Separate Account. But he 
does not explain that the sums of £4,795 collected in 1947 and £4,722 
in 1948, when S.P.G. grants were still being paid in full, were intended 
to be a reserve for future expenditure. The gap ought therefore to be 
considerably Smaller than he implies 

€) 1 hope that the Bishop does not associate hin-self with the not 
unnatural inference of Indian Christians that the S.P.G. decision was 
influenced bv the desire to bring financial pressure to bear on the success 
of this experiment. This motive only entered the mind of our coun 
sellors as a deterrent to the course which they otherwise felt bound in 
conscience to take, and the repudiation of it is testified by the use of 
every possible opportunity to give indirect assistance to the Church of 
South India without infringement of principle or statute 

I know how difficult it is to treat these matters without the infusion 
of party spirit, and it would be disastrous to provoke an unbridled con 
troversy at this interim stage. But it has been impossible to remain silent 
in the face of statements which, if allowed to pass unchallenged, would 
undermine confidence in a society whose responsibilities extend to forty 
four overseas dioceses of the Anglican Communion, and whose only real 
offence is that it has endeavoured to comply with the propreties of 
Church discaxphne by waiting for the pronouncement of Convocation 
There are at least two other channels besides the S.P.G. Separate Account 
through which offerings can be forwarded for the maimtenance of former 
SP.G._ work in South India, namely, the Missionary Council Fund and 
Bishop Western's Committee, and the Society can hardly be held blame- 
worthy if Church-people have responded less than adequately to these 
opportunities. —Yours faithfully, Basi. C. RoOBEkTs, 

16 Tufton Street, Westminster, SW. Secretary, S.P G 





° - 
Education and Swollen Shoot 

Sin.—The disturbing news that Gold Coast farmers are opposing the steps 

taken to arrest Swollen Shoot disease is not surprising to anyone who 





Have you heard 


vaca tell of Tallies? 


Gone are the days when boys and girls used to collect cigarette cards 
with such ardour that they would badger their fathers to buy some 
alien brand because of its fascinating series of pictures. 
The child of today is now being offered something equally exciting 
Book Taiies which are Junior Book Tokens p/us. These beautiful 
coloured cards are sold singly or in sets. The child keeps the pictures 
or can swap them with friends, and the tally portion is worth 6d 
towards the price of a book. 1} shall certainly preach the virtues of 
Book Tallies to all my young friends and to their teachers and parents. 
Ask to see them at vour nearest bookshop; 74d. for one, 7s. 6d. 
for twelve (including purchase tax). 


Start the Children colle: ting 


BOOK TALLIES 


the younger brother of Book Tokens 
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has. lived in West Africa and has the least idea of the economics of the 
cacao trade. Many, it not most, of the cacao farmers are in det, and 
to deprive them of what they consider, even if wrongfully, to be the me 
of keeping their heads above water is obviously a desperai 
where they are concerned. 

The heavy expenses of litigation in which Gold Coast Africans are 
wont to indulge on the least provocation are one of the reasons for the 
incurring of these heavy debts. Yet there is another side to the picture. 
Uncnhghtened economically as the African farmer may be, he 1s an jndi- 
vidualist and, in an age of Communism, such individualism should at all 
costs be preserved, for it is the strongest bulwark against the acceplanee 
of the Communist ideology’ which makes so strong an appeal to the so- 
called “ intelligentsia ~ and the underprivileged masses of the large towns. 

Has every means been tried to educate the African as to the need for 
the measures adopted and the advantages he will later gain Swellen 
Shoot is annihilated ? For instance, is the care and tending of cacao 
farms yet a subject of instruction in the primary schools and, more 
important still, an examination subject? My own expericnce in West 
Africa was that the nature study course gave little if any practical instruc- 
tion, and still less in the care of cacao farms. on which the whole econ mic 
structure of the colony depended. Surely it is time that such instruction 
was given in any boys’ school which receives government assistance, out 
side the big towns.—Yours faithfully, 


ans 
measure 


W. M. A. Jones 
(One time Provincial Inspector of Schools, Ashanti, Gold Coast 
The Royal School, Raphoe, Co. Donegal. 


Portrait of Lita 

Smr,—I am very loth to charge your paper with an error of taste or judge- 
ment, and so I presume that the article on last week’s Undergraduate 
page called Portrait of Lita was included purely for its literary merit. 
The article, presumably factual, tells of the writer’s relationship, during 

period of overseas service, with a somewhat easily accessible young 
woman How Mr. Sanderson chose to spend his shore-leave js entirely 
his own concern, but personally I found it both distasteful and not a 
little absurd to read of this common intrigue (the like of which may be 
experienced by any seaman, in any port, on any day and all 100 easily) 
presented with all the sickly decoration of mock-romance and pretentious 
quasi-philosophic clap-trap. 

I am not the classical scholar Mr. Sanderson appears to be, so I cannot 
comment on his contention that to live six weeks with a camp-follower 
most nearly approaches what he is pleased to call “ the old Greek way”; 
but I gravely doubt whether a selfish pursuit of the sensual sensation of 
the moment is “the way of peasants in remote villages” or of any 
sensible people anywhere, be they simple or sophisticated. 

If it is not irrelevant, may I add that I, too, have served overseas and 
was until a few months ago also an undergraduate, and to me Mr. 
Sanderson’s article, and his apparent approach to life, seem at least 
twenty-five years out of date, and far from impressing one with the writer's 
“experience” or “maturity,” bear all the indications of a protracted 
adolescence.—Yours faithfully, J. GorDON SAMUELS. 

Gray's Inn, W.C.1. 

Sir,—In printing Portrait of Lita the Spectator has commitied not only 
an error of judgement, but also an act of treachery to clean-living youth. 
“Tf the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
—Yours sincerely, W. Burns. 

29 Craiglea Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 


Charlotte and Emily 


Srr,—There are a couple of points arising from the review by C. E. 
Vulliamy of The Four Brontés, by Lawrence and E. M. Hanson, in the 
Spectator of October 21st, which it is difficult for a student of the 
Brontés to refrain from making. Your reviewer says, “ He is right also in 
showing that it was not Charlotte alone who felt the impulse of creative 
genius ; for there was genius ... in all the Bronté children.” Surely Mr 
Hanson’s point, and your reviewer's support of it, are somewhat super- 
fiuous nowadays, when it is very generally agreed that Emily’s genius, in 
Wuthering Heights and the poems, was of another and a greater order 
than that of the rest of the children. 

Your reviewer refers io the division of affinities among the children, 
shown in their childhood writings, but I have always understood these 
affinines to be the opposite, namely between Branwell and Emily and 
Charlotte and Anne. Hence arose the theory that Wuthering Heights was 
the result of collaboration between Branwell and Emily. and although 
this is not granted much acceptance, there are signs that Branwel] saw 
the novel before publication, probably during composition. Charlotte and 
Emily do not appear to have understood each other very well at any ume 

~Yours faithfully, J. F. Hewtsu. 

29 Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington. W.8. 
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** Newallastic *’ bolts and studs have 
qualities which are absolutely 
unique. They have been tested by 
every known device, and have been f 
proved to be stronger and more ( 

resistant to fatigue than bolts or —‘ 


studs made by the usual method. 
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UNION-CASTLE 
bale, AM 
dipgenent— 


Follow the sun to South Africa, where a sight- 
seer’s paradise awaits you! The Kruger 
National Park, Victoria Falls, Native Life and 
the grandeur of mountain and coastal scenery. Enjoy an incomparable 
voyage there and back by UNION-CASTLE— gay, carefree hours on 
deck .. . fine food . . . friendly company... 


Write now to 


THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP CO, LTD 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3_ Tel: MAN 9/04 
West End Passenger Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.! (Tel: WHI. 1911) 


or principal Trovel Agents 








The BOC 


reduces your 






handicap 


The 38-ton cast-iron driving pulley of an old fashioned steam engine 
was due to be scrapped. The pully measured 16 ft. across and the 
hole through which it had to go to the scrap heap was less than § ft. 
wide. A tricky problem—solved by a B.O.C. process. Oxygen 
cutting did in four days, a job which had been estimated at six 
weeks by other methods. Throughout industry today processes 
such as this are in everyday use — playing a vital part in Britain’s 


recovery 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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N.H.S. Spectacles 

Sir,—The letter in the Spectator of October 21st, signed “F.R-CS. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon,” is worthy of close scrutiny since it reveals the 
attitude of mind of some ephthalmic surgeons towards the supply of 
spectacles under the National Health Service. This attitude is important 
since it is the expressed intention of the Ministry to place all ophthalmic 
work in clinics and mass centres at some future date. If this were to 
occur, your correspondent would be in charge of a large section of the 
ophthalmic service, which gives his views on spectacles such importance. 

Careful reading of his letter shows that he lacks any appreciation of the 
fact that spectacles are articles of dress as well as optical appliances. He 
seems to think that Mark III spectacles, such as were supplied to 
soldiers during the war, would be perfectly satisfactory for persons 
obtaining spectacles through the National Health Service. I do-mot 
think that this suggestion would receive favour from any section of the 
spectacle-wearing community. Moreover, it should be pointed out that 
the frames and lenses supplied to soldiers during the war were of very 
poor quality indeed and not a suitable model for copying for civilian 
life —Yours faithfully, S. BLACK, 

Director, Information Bureau, 
65 Brook Street, W.1. Association of Optical Practitioners. 


India and Kashmir 


Sir,—In the Spectator of October 28th Mr. Tahmankar makes the plea 
that India should have a permanent seat on the Security Council. 
Obviously nothing would contribute better to this claim than a deter- 
mined effort by India to solve the admittedly complicated problem of 
Kashmir in an cquitable manner, and a readiness to accept international 
arbitration. Meanwhile the Kashmiris are facing another wretched winter 
of uncertainty, high prices and shortages. Even the work of relief 
societies is held up pending a setthement.—Yours faithfully. 
36 Well Walk, N.W.3. ANNE R. CATON. 


Post Office and Public 


Str,—I was so glad to see that in your last issue there was a paragraph 
complaining about our postal service. I don’t understand the quiescence 
of the country under this infliction ; really we must be a sadly dispirited 
lot! Here, in Edinburgh, our last delivery of letters is sent out at 11 a.m 
When I lived in Edinburgh before the First World War we had—even in 
the suburbs—six deliveries per diem. Between the wars they were limited, 
I think, to three, or at most four. 

I am still (October 31st) awaiting delivery of a postcard which (I am 
assured) was posted to me from another district of the city on Octo- 
ber 26th. And so it goes on intolerably!—Yours faithfully, 

7 Gulespie Crescent, Edinburgh. C. C. Fraser 





I heard it from a Laundryman 

Who liked a lot of lather, 

Who heard it from a Knowing Lad, 

Who heard it from Another, 

Who took it to his Teacher, 

Who put two and two together 

And said it was in 
this week's 
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19.49 
COUNTRY LIFE 


THE “waterspouts of blessed rain” that succeeded tne 
of droughts produced a rare transformation scene. Complete greenness 
followed general brownness. Every grass field, every common js 
covered with a nap of fresh, lush grass, as if we were at the beginning 
of spring when redeunt jam gramina campis—the Horatian evidence 
of spring. Aftermath is a very pretty word, and thing, and we often on 
a much longer second growth after haysel; but this new grass is of 
another quality than the usual summer aftermath. It is hardly less full 
of virtue than the April growth, and has instantly raised the milk pro- 
duction of dairy cattle and is rapidly fattening other stock. It has evea 
extended the laying period of poultry. The utter greenness of the ruraj 
scene has been increased by two things. The continued health of the 
leaves of most trees--chestnut, lime and poplar excepted—has given little 
or no suggestion of autumn ; and on some tilths, which should be brown 
the carpet of oat spathes, and even of wheaten, is unbroken. Some farmers, 
risking the danger of “ winter pride,” sowed as early as mid-September 


Green Old Age 


The general greenness has been interrupted in places, not by symptoms 
of winter, but by summer flowers. On one common the harebells have 
seemed to take a new lease of life ; and set. as they are, in bright greea 
grass their loveliness has been enhanced. (By an odd coincidence on the 
day that I wrote this I read the verdict of an artist that blue and greep 
were a “cacophony in colour ”!) 

One expects the gorse to flower at any season you please, though its 
reputation is partly due to the existence of two species that have different 
flowering seasons ; but the amount of blossom this autumn has beep 
enough to fill the adjacent air with its queer coconut odour. Other bushes, 
especially in the garden, have followed suit. In mine the most notable is 
a bush of choisya, now blossoming very freely with flowers as sweetly 
scented as its leaves are peppery. And a rare problem is set for 
gardeners. Seed ripened very early, and where it was allowed to 
spill itself it germinated in astonishing profusion, but it is not 
altogether easy to tell whether the seedlings are cornflower, columbine, 
galega, valerian, foxglove and what not or just weeds. Presumably the 
stored heat in the ground has encouraged both the growth of the grass 
and, more certainly, the germination of the seeds. 


Birds and Weather 


The migrations of birds are not as a rule greatly influenced by weather, 
They set off on their journeys, whether south or north, at dates that 
do not widely differ from year to year. This year some of our winter 
visitors, notably redwing and fieldfare, appeared, if anything, earlier than 
usual, in spite of the warmth, and the swallows left certainly not later 
than usual, in spite of the general fact that many broods—possibly third 
broods—were abnormally late. I believe that quite exceptional records 
of migrants have been registered at the established centres of observation 
on the north-west coast, but have been remarkable rather for the number 
of rarities and movements of some of our home birds than for the dates 
of arrival and departure. One change of the normal date is reported 
from Denmark. The great flocks of grey-lag geese that spend the 
summer on some of the lakes before moving south and west have 
stayed on weeks after their time, and I presume, though without evidence, 
that they have not put in an appearance in any number on our east coast 


SUCCESSi0n 


Reclaiming Pigs 

That very beautiful fern, the bracken, is a mortal enemy to many 
farmers, especially in the north and west and on the hills. It is bad for 
sheep, not only because it destroys grass ; it is a harbourer of pernicious 
insects. A new way of checking and destroying it is suggested. Pigs 
delight to eradicate, and flourish in the process. Since potatoes do 
especially well in succession to destroyed fern, a pig-killed patch should 
reach a very high pitch of fertility. It is worth remembering that cut 
bracken is an excellent protective cover to flower-beds and a very 
valuable addition to the compost heap. As such it is a rival even to nettles 


In the Garden 


It was an old device, scorned perhaps by professional gardeners, © 
sow sweet-pea seed in a section of inverted turf, which, being coherent, did 
away with the need for a flower-pot. This principle, in a rather different 
form, is now becoming general. The circular earth block, very quickly 
and easily made by special tools, is better than a flower-pot because the 
seedling can be planted out without disturbance of the roots. Gardeners 
will by this time have stored most of their root vegetables, even artichokes, 
if they are wise ; but lecks are a happy exception. Not only are they 
hardy; they go on growing to an absurdly late date 

W_ Beacu THOMAS. 
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What a well-bred pencil the Fyne-Poynt is! It is quite 





the sleekest, smartest pencil of them all — a precision 
instrument with an impeccable pedigree, made by the 
same skilled craftsmen who make the famous Swan 
pen. The Fyne-Poynt pencil in rolled gold costs 35/- 


(including tax). From ail Stationers and Jewellers. 
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veers wane 


* Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty ought six, result misery”. 







“DAVID COPPERFIELD’ 
by Charles Dickens 





Mr. Micawber on Happiness 

Mr. Micawber’s observation is as true today as it was when Charles 
Dickens wrote ‘David Copperfield’. There is no surer way of 
keeping expenditure within income than by opening an account with 
the Midland Bank. For it is part of the Bank’s service to keep 
accounts for its customers and to supply statements which form 
accurate records of their payments and receipts ; whilst the cheque 
book, apart from making payment of money simpler and safer, 
provides an up-to-the-minute record of expenditure. The means 
for putting into practice Mr. Micawber’s formula for happiness 
are all to be found in an account with the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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GROOMING AIDS 


Attractive to the out-door he-man, as to the 
elegant man about town; CHEVIOT grooming 
aids are as masculine as pipes and guns. See 
the cuevioT range at your favourite shop. 


Created by Cheviot, Darley House, Leeds. 
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MATTERS SO MUCH | 


The test of aspirin is its;purity. Just 
because of its purity Howards Aspirin | 
costs a little more. | 
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A HANDFUL OF TROUBLE 
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Removing scale from the inside of a | of the feed water and then decide on 
steam boiler is one of those costly the correct phosphate to use. 
operations which can be avoided by Phosphate conditioning will prevent 
the use of Calgon or other suitable | scale and the boiler troubles that go 
phosphate in the boiler water. The with it. It saves far more money 
modern way is to prevent the | than it costs, but it costs nothing at 
trouble before it starts. First de- | all to consult Albright & Wilson's 
termine the chemical composition | Technical Service Department. 


CALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Nostalgia on the Fifth 


A History of Fireworks, By Alan St. H. Brock. 21s.) 
PYROTECHNY is under a cloud nowadays, and this book’s appearance 
is well-timed; for, if we cannot let off fireworks beyond the 
“ rationed ” five-bob’s-worth on the Fifth, we are at least enabled 
nostalgically to read about them. Lately even this compensation 
has been denied us, Mr. Brock’s previous book, Pyrotechnics, having 
been for some years out of print. In the interval he has collected 
a mass of new material ; amd the present volume is likely to remain 
the standard work on the subject. 

It is a wholly fascinating book, for Mr. Brock is not only a pyro- 
technist but a professional writer ; he has six novels to his credit, 
as well as several other works. Moreover, he is a scholar, and has 
ranged with an ant-like industry through the pyrotechnical literature 
of a dozen countries. Nor have his researches been too narrowly 
confined to his subject ; his quotations from contemporary sources 
are revealing in more than a purely specialised sense. Especially 
entertaining are some of the descriptions of firework-displays in 
Tudor times—for example, that which celebrated the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn. The main feature of this display was a “foyste or 
wafter full of ordnance, in which foyste was a great red dragon 
continually moving and casting forth wild fire and round about were 
terrible monstrous wild men casting fire and making a hideous 
noise.” These “wild men” were none other than the mysterious 
“ green men” from which the famous pub-sign is said to be derived ; 
they were invariably associated with firework-displays, and may too, 
perhaps (though Mr. Brock does not say so), have had some connec- 
tion with the “ Jack-in-the-Green ” of the old Whitsunday fertility 
rites. 

The first chapter, dealing with the origins of pyrotechny, is of 
particular historical value. As Mr. Brock very lucidly points out, 
there has been too much confusion between the invention of gun- 
powder and its adaptation for military purposes—a very different 
matter. Gunpowder itself was almost certainly of Chinese (or at 
any rate Asiatic) origin, and was, for many centuries, used exclusively 

and harmlessly) for firework-making ; it was not till the thirteenth 

century that Berthold Schwarz (very suitably a German) evolved the 
principle of the gun. The parallels with a more recently discovered 
and potentially far more destructive form of energy should not 
escape us. 

The first half of Mr. Brock’s book is devoted to the historical 
development of pyrotechny, from the earliest recorded mention of 
fireworks up to the present day. This is followed by a series of 
more “ technical ” chapters on the evolution of firework “ mixtures ” 
and the chemical discoveries involved. (It will surprise the 
uninitiated to learn that the coloured fires which are so important a 
feature of fireworks as we know them were a comparatively recent 
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FORESIGHT 


We used to know a lecturer on current affairs who never mounted the 
rostrum without an up-to-date copy of KEESING’S. With KEESING’S 
at his elbow, he was for ever armed with evidence on all the latest develop- 
ments in national and international Politics, Economics, Social Questions 
—ready to cap any impromptu question promptly with a conclusive fact 


Lack of space and fear of creating a false impression may prevent you from 
taking bulky parcels to political meetings, but there is no doubt that the 
authentic knowledge of facts gleaned within a few minutes from your own 
copy of KEESING’S will prime you most effectively for any battle of words, 
be you on the platform or be you on the floor. 


Should you by any chance still be devoid of KEESING’S, it’s high time 
you joined the service, for equipped with KEESING’S you need neither 
resort to catcalls nor live in fear of hecklers, because nothing in the field 
of current affairs will ever be “‘ beyond your ken.” 





Keesing's Publ. Led., Keynsham, Bristol. Please supply free details of your service 
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invention, and were not widely used until early in the last centu: 
There is a highly amusing chapter on “ firework accidents.” wane 
includes an account of Madame Blanchard, the intrepid lad <a 
ascending in an “«lluminated balloon ” at the Tivoli Gerken! Pa * 
in 1819, carelessly mismanaged a Roman Candle, with deplor . 
results. (Mr. Brock quotes also a laconic entry in Evelyn’s diari : 
“The city of Moscow burnt by the throwing of squibs.”) gy 
The final chapters deal with fireworks in their more utilitari 
aspects, civil and military. The history of fireworks has for za 
centuries been linked with the history of war, though it was not til 
1914 that pyrotechny became of first-rate importance in military 
operations. The author has provided an excellent index a 
bibliography and, in addition, a family-tree of the Brock dynasty 
which has been professionally concerned ‘with fireworks since befar 
1720. The book is beautifully produced, and abundantly illustrated 
in colour and half-tone—altogether a most admirable production 
I have only one small complaint to make. I wish there were more 
pictures of unignited fireworks, and diagrams showing their interna] 
structure. But this is a specialist’s grouse (I am myself a lifelong 
firework addict), and Mr. Brock’s book is not written for specialists, 
It should appeal to all who enjoy an amusing yet scholarly disserta. 
tion on a fascinating subject ; in fact, the only people who will not 
like it, I suppose, are those gloomy and atrabilious souls (and a few 
such do, alas, exist) who “can’t bear” fireworks. They are to be 
pitied. JOcELYN Brooke 


A Comparison of Systems 


The Two Constitutions, A Comparative Study of British and American 

Constitutional Systems. By Harold Stannard. (Black. 12s. 6d. 
AT the time of his death, in 1947, Mr. Stannard, a distinguished 
historian and a member of the staff of The Times, had substantially 
completed this book, which has been admirably prepared for the 
press by Mr. John Filmer. The decision to publish his essay was 
wise because it contains many ideas that are interesting, a number 
that are original and some that are startling. It may perhaps be said 
that this would have been a more coherent book if the author had 
been less concerned with history. The four pages which are devoted 
to the almost forgotten Cromwellian Instrument of Government, in 
which an attempt was made to create a written constitution for Great 
Britain, are interesting, but they are in large part irrelevant because 
there was not a single reference to this Instrument in the debates of 
the Philadelphia Convention which created the American Constitution 
in 1787. Nor does the suggestion that the election of the American 
Presidents has some historical connection with the election of kings 
in early times seem a convincing one. Perhaps the most surprising 
statement is that “in practice the American President is very nearly 
the Tudor monarch with certain eighteenth-century refinements,” 
for the resemblance between the activities of Henry VIII and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is not an obvious one. 

Mr. Stannard seems to have assumed that the Founders of the 
Constitution adopted the Presidential system of government, with its 
clear-cut division between the executive and the legislature, because 
they did not understand the Cabinet system of government as it had 
been developing in England during the eighteenth century. It is 
open to doubt whether the Founders did not know what they were 
doing, and it is not at all certain that, if they were creating an 
American Constitution today, they would not follow the same plan 
as that accepted in 1787. It is obvious that the Cabinet system 
is more efficient as an instrument of government than the Presidential 
one ; but, on the other hand, it means that extraordinary powers are 
concentrated in the hands of a small body of men, especially today, 
when it is unlikely that a Ministry will be opposed by its own party 
members. Many Americans feel that their system is more democratic 
because it prevents a small temporary majority from dominating 4 
minority. It is not over-rigid, as some foreign commentators suggest, 
for when the people are really in favour of radical legislation, 4 
happened in 1933 at the time of the New Deal, this can be enacted 
in a brief period. 

It may be suggested that Mr. Stannard occasionally exaggerated the 
defects of the Constitution because he placed more emphasis on its 
words than on its practice. This is an easy error to make, for a 
American might be misled by legislative forms into the belief that 
the King could refuse his consent to a statute as freely as a President 
can veto Congressional legislation. On paper the American machine 
can be brought to a halt, but in fact it continues to function by 
means of extra-constitutional devices such as the joint committees 
Congress. Mr. Stannard strongly disapproved of the Americad 
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Convention that a member of the House of Representatives must 
be a resident in the Congressional district for which he is returned, 
and he reached the conclusion that “this arrangement is largely 
responsible for the weakness of the House of Representatives as 
compared with the House of Commons.” Even if we accept the 
stock view that the American Representative is on the average less 
able than the Member of Parliament—and it may be said in paren- 
thesis that the truth of this view is not self-evident today—the 
residence rule has little to do with this result because the least able 
Representatives may come from the large cities where the leaders of 
industry and of the professions live. The difficulty in the past has 
been to induce these men to concern themselves with politics because 
until recently business was more important in America than 
government. 

Mr. Stannard reaches the conclusion that, although the two consti- 
tutions stand in sharp contrast to one another, nevertheless they have 
a unity of purpose, “always reaching towards the same ends by 
diverse means, but always holding out to free men the hope and 
promise of free lives in a free world.” It is to be hoped that this 
statement will be as true in a hundred years as it is today. 

A. L. GoopHart. 


Princess Charlotte 


The Letters of Princess Charlotte, 1811-1817. Edited by Professor 
Arthur Aspinall. (Home and Van Thal. 42s.) 

“Sence and Sencibility I have just finished reading,” wrote Princess 
Charlotte at the age of sixteen to Miss Mercer Elphinstone. “I think 
Maryanne and me are very like in disposition, that certainly I am 
not so good, the same imprudence, &c., however, remains very like.” 
In this observation the Princess showed one of her periodic flashes 
of perspicacity. For, like Marianne Dashwood, she was destined to 
be a heroine. She possessed all a heroine’s capacity for entanglement 
in hopeless love affairs ; she devoured the works of Lord Byron ; 
her health was delicate and often gave way ; she was constantly mis- 
understood and occasionally persecuted ; she had a confidante to 
whom she could pour out, in long and almost daily letters, the latest 
developments in her own affections and in her relations’ plots (Miss 
Elphinstone, indeed, was not unlike Elinor: sensible, calm, urging 
patience and restraint) ; and in the end she made a perfectly suitable 
marriage to an unexceptionable Prince, who was both devoted to her 
and highly successful in managing her impossible family. “I can 
only say this,” she wrote of her marriage a week after it had taken 
place, “that the foundation is very reasonable, and therefore there 
is less chance of its ever being otherwise than with most others ; 
indeed, on the contrary, I am more inclined to think it will improve. 
I do not see how it can fail to go on well, tho’ sometimes I believe 
it is best not to analyse one’s feelings too much or probe them too 
deeply or nearly.” So, surely, might Marianne have written a few 
days after becoming Mrs. Brandon. 

The central episode in the drama is Charlotte’s engagement to the 
Prince of Orange end its rupture. In February, 1814, the Princess 
was anxious for the marriage to take place. On the 16th of June 
she wrote to the Prince, in a careful and unusually well-spelt letter, 
“TI am still of opinion that the duties and affection that naturally 
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bind us to our respective countries render our marriage incompatible 
not only from motives of policy, but domestick happiness.” By the 
end of July she was exclaiming, “Really, it is very hard they an 
force down my throat that nasty, ugly, spider-legged little Dutchmen” 
What had happened in the meantime ? Not only difficulties pin 
the question whether the Princess should leave the country after her 
marriage, but also, as Professor Aspinall now shows, the sudden 
appearance of Prince Frederick of Prussia, who, arriving in England 
in the early days of June, made a romantically instantaneous conquest 
of Charlotte’s heart. Here was her Willoughby, dazzling, ardent 
and faithless. However, the penalties imposed as a result of the 
rupture—seclusion, change of ladies-in-waiting, opening of letters and 
so forth—were well calculated to foster a sense of realities. Already 
in November the Princess could write from her exile in Weymouth 
that while her “hopes of real happiness in matrimony were for ever 
blighted,” nevertheless “were I disappointed of him [Prince 
Frederick], the P. of S[axe] C[oburg] decidedly would be accepted 
by me in preference to any other Prince I have seen.” From then 
on to her marriage, some eighteen months later, the way, though long 
was comparatively straight. : 
Such is the story unfolded in these letters. Almost all are from 
the Princess herself to Miss Elphinstone, with an occasional note 
of judicious advice from Lord Grey and one or two pieces of blunder- 
ing encouragement from the Duke of Sussex. (“The world is a 
world of trial, and we must have misfortunes first, for to enjoy our- 
selves afterwards, and besides they assist greatly to form one’s 
character.”) Editing such a collection can have been no easy task. 
Professor Aspinall has kept his footnotes to a minimum, confining 
them almost entirely to the identification of the persons named in 
the text, and has supplied the background in an informative and 
entertaining introduction. By this means (at the cost, perhaps, of 
occasional moments of confusion in the mind of the reader who is 
not expert in dynastic politics) the letters can be read consecutively 
and without interruption. Admittedly, there are moments of bore- 
dom with the poor Princess and her affairs ; but this is no fault of 
the editor. Professor Aspinall has given us a notable collection of 
hitherto unpublished documents, enlivened by a fine series of con- 
temporary illustrations ; and in doing so has achieved the remarkable 
feat of producing a book which would be an equally welcome 
Christmas present to a professional historian, a connoisseur of 
Regency manners, or a maiden aunt LettTice Fow er, 


Whither Landscape Painting? 


Landscape into Art. By Kenneth Clark. (John Murray. 25s.) 


A CRITICAL approach to any particular facet of painting that takes in 
solely the aesthetic considerations, whilst omitting the philosophical 
ideas that go to its formation, is not only difficult but at the same 
time worthless. The lectures given by the Slade Professor to Oxford 
University on landscape painting, that are now edited in book form, 
aie as much concerned with the strata of thought that go to form 
the various schools of landscape as they are with the actual flowering 
to be found on the surface. The question around which these 
lectures have been written is what type of landscape art, if any, has 
been motivated at a given period by the guiding contemporary 
thoughts in man’s mind. The conclusions that have been reached 
were summed up by Vico in his Scienza Nuova: “ Men feel before 
observing, then they observe with perturbation of the soul, finally 
they reflect with pure intellect.” 

No other living writer on art could have treated his subject with 
greater clarity than Sir Kenneth Clark. At a time when it is surely 
more important than ever before that “the peculiar difficulties that 
have afflicted painting during the last twenty-five years” should be 
explained in simple terms to a bewildered public, an obscurantist 
language, of unprecendented density, has been invented by the critics. 
Sir Kenneth never fails to explain himself immediately, and his com- 
mand of language is exemplary. Words are not used loosely. When 
he writes that the Isenheim altarpiece by Griinewald “is perhaps 
the most phenomenal picture ever painted,” he means that it 1s 4 
picture concerned with phenomena. Descriptions and similes are 
equally direct and apposite. The eighteenth century is “that 
winter of the imagination.” To find analogies for Greco’s view of 
Toledo “we must look in Romantic music, in Liszt, in Berlioz” 
Poussin has been aptly linked, by the author, in his ideated sensa- 
tions with Milton and “ Paradise Lost,” and to Turner the memoricés 
of Italy “ were like the fumes of wine in his mind and the landscape 
seemed to swim before his eyes in a sea of light.” In describing 
the “ Baignade ” of Seurat, Sir Kenneth writes of the “ pale ronality 
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“There are no experts on 
the Soviet Union — there 
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of ignorance” 


True, but an Ambassador has better opportunities of 
finding out what is going on in Russia than any private 
individual. General Smith, already famous as General 
Eisenhower's wartime Chief of Staff, gives a unique 
account of the present state of Russia and its 12 rulers. 
These are some of the questions to which he provides 


answers ¢ 


* Is Stalin the absolute boss ? 

* What may happen when he dies? 
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in which dark truffles of torm are placed with such certainty.” His 
own images are placed with an equal certainty, and the text is no 
less stimulating than the hundred exquisitely selected illustrations. 

What place can the art of landscape have in the world today? 
Though the author writes that “some painter who believes the life 
of man is linked with nature may turn to him once more for 
inspiration” and that an artist should have some prophetic notion 
of the needs of the future, he also finds that we have lost all confi- 
dence, during this age of hysteria, in the natural order. Landscape 
painting, he feels, having been an act of faith, has now become an 
enclosed garden of escape since we have found that nature is the 
reverse of harmonious. Surely the truth is rather that confidence 
in man, as Opposed to nature, has been lost, and the need of the 
future is to find the permanent lying behind the transitory. The 
continual cry for something that has not been tried before can only 
lead to greater insecurity. Co-existent with the vision of horror and 
disintegration ahead, ably expressed in so much painting today, is 
certainly an equal longing, possibly greater than at any other time, 
for a return to stability. Nature is the one thing that has remained 
unchanged, and the réle of the artist of the future may well be to 
express this miracle, even as an act of faith. Perhaps mankind will 
presently be driven by disaster to share the emotions that Sir 
Kenneth ascribes to Bellini, the love “that embraces every twig, 
every stone, the humblest detail as well as the most grandiose per- 
spective.” Without such a faith the art of painting, let alone of 
landscape, would seem doomed. 

Continually in the chapters of this book that starts with the 
Gothic landscape of symbols and moves through scenes of fact and 
fantasy, through the ideal and the natural up to the climax during 
the nineteenth century when landscape painting transcended all 
other, we are led by ideas and reflections such as these. At the 
finish we realise the extreme rarity of such a pleasure, and our only 
complaint can be that the author’s works are not more numerous 
and that he does not turn the headlights of his extraordinary critical 
faculties on to the twilight scene of contemporary art. 


Derek Hitt. 
John Clare 


The Poems of John Clare’s Madness. Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s.) 
Quite apart from its theme, there is a touch of split personality about 
this book ; for nearly a quarter of it—namely its long, interesting 
introduction—is in strange contrast to the rest where Clare’s lyric 
gift demonstrates itself triumphantly in 176 poems, more than a 
hundred of them printed now for the first time, making us realise 
that his Muse had, even more successfully than himself, kept its 
spirit with the free. The introduction is an attempt to relate Clare 
the madman to Clare the poet; but the poems themselves are so 
fresh, so spontaneous and often so shrewd as almost to make the 
two seem irreconcilable. I would nave preferred the lyrics in one 
book and the case-history in another. Mr. Grigson performs his 
task conscientiously, and gives us much relevant information ; but 
the truth is he is handling something far larger than a literary 
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problem ; he is handling a physiological, psychological and philo. 
sophic one, which carries us all the time further than the soe oa 
towards the vaster implications of the mystery of human pemtadl 

Clare’s case, if it were really examined, might be able to celles 
something about human consciousness as wel! as the processes of 
composition, in the same way as A. E., in “ Song and its Fountains” 
tells us something about individual inspiration. On the other hand, 
Clare does not lend himself very well to a psychopathic interpreta 
tion. Mr. Grigson quotes the psychiatrist, Ernst Kretschmer on the 
subject of Holderlin’s madness. According to Kretschmer the artistic 
schizoid has a tendency to love “the beauty of nature where it . 
untouched by man.” Hodlderlin was “drawn to every tree, flower 
and cloud, because they, like schizophrenic persons, are quiet, dreamy 
and lonely, and, unlike the world of men, do not know how to hurt 
and wound.” Mr. Grigson cries approvingly, “How accurately js 
that applicable to Clare, to his mental history recorded in his poems 
and especially in the poems of High Beech, the last months at North. 
borough, and the first six years in the Asylum!” But Clare had 
always loved Nature, for whatever good reason makes poets and 
mystics love her; and you must either invalidate all such love, of 
else give Clare’s sanity the benefit of the doubt when it comes to 
making Nature a theme in his later poems. It is a crime to tie 
the poems to the apron-strings of a psychiatrist’s theory. 

In the same way, when Professor Tibble speaks of Clare’s “ half- 
delusion, half-pretence that he was Byron,” I find this really more 
satisfactory, though it burkes the whole question, than when Mr. 
Grigson says outright that “reading Byron once more coalesced 
with his delusion that he was Byron.” For I suspect that Professor 
Tibble may be right, and that when Clare wrote his own “Child 
Harold” and his own “Don Juan,” he was largely conscious that 
these were his variations on another man’s theme. Indeed, in one 
stanza in Don Juan he says outright, “I think myself as great a 
bard as Byron.” 

The whole matter was probably mixed up in his mind with some 
elaborate riddle such as the paranoiac—sane enough in other respects 
—delights to stage for himself and his fellow-men. De Wilde re- 
proached Clare with claiming quotations from “ Childe Harold” and 
Shakespeare as his own. “* Yours,’ I exclaimed, ‘who are you? 
Those are Byron’s and Shakespeare’s verses, not yours!’ ‘It’s all 
the same,” he answered, changing a quid from one cheek to the other, 
‘I’m John Clare now. I was Byron and Shakespeare formerly. At 
different times, you know, I’m different persons—that is the same 
person with different names.” ” 

If Blake had said this we should view it more reverently; we 
should suspect some profound meaning, an affirmation of the universal 
man, or a hint at reincarnation. On Clare’s lips it is sick utterance, 
and yet it may be the muddled aftermath of some similar lofty 
intuition. In a long letter to his son Charles, “ spotted with a little 
madness,” as Mr. Grigson puts it, Clare can say, “In my boyhood 
Solitude was the most talkative vision I met with. Birds, bees, trees, 
flowers all talk to me louder than the busy hum of men.” This is 
no madman’s talk. At his maddest it is the frantic Lear, or the heart 
broken Lear, lisping profundities, that comes to mind, rather than 
that object for mere pity of whom a contributor to the Encyclopaedu 
Britannica forty years ago could write, “ His vogue was no doubt 
largely due to the interest aroused by his humble position in life” 
Clare emerges from this new volume with his reputation more firms 
established than ever. Those who read the poems will bless once 
more Knight, the house steward at Northampton Asylum, who first 
transcribed them, Inskip, at whose instigation he persisted in that task 
and Mr. Grigson, who now gives them to the world. 

Monk GIBBON. 


The Hebrew Prophets 


His Servants the Prophets. By Eric W. Heaton S.C.M. Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue Dean of Caius is already well known as a broadcaster with 4 
gift for “getting it across.” This book contains chapters on the 
prophetic writings, the vocation of the prophets, the vocation & 
the people, religion and righteousness and faith and fulfilment, titks 
which well describe the contents. The whole offers us study of the 
character and teaching of the prophets, and shows how the full 
development of revelation is reached only in Christ. In the planning 
of the work we are reminded of the late S. A. Cook, whose recent! 
death is so great a loss to Old Testament scholarship. Indeed th 
book is dedicated to him in reverence and affection. 

Mc. Heaton writes brilliantly, and at times reaches great heights, 
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especially when discussing general subjects. But we miss that 
indefinable something which tells us that the writer is absorbed in 
the literature with which he is dealing. We get the impression that 
he has closely studied books about the prophets (including the 
EVV), but has not fully “learned and inwardly digested” the text 
itself. Points much discussed of late, such as the Covenant and the 
Hebrew hesed, are admirably expounded, but the treatment of some 
other terms, e.g. “remnant” and “knowledge,” good as far as it 
goes, is hardly adequate. Few Hebrew scholars would maintain that 
mishpat and tsedeq are really used as synonyms. Mr. Heaton, too, 
is bewildered by the various attempts to solve the critical problem 
of Ezekiel ; he has not faced it for himself. In general, his higher 
criticism looks as if it were second-hand ; it carries an air of offhand 
dogmatism which is unusual in writers who have thought the subject 
out for themselves. (This is a much more serious matter than the 
curious arithmetic on pp. 17 and 18.) Occasionally we have a direct 
misstatement, as when we read that Jer. 36 tells us “that written 
prophecy was a substitute for direct personal preaching.” And in 
discussing the prophetic attitude to sacrifice he has hardly given due 
weight to Jer. 7:21. 

The book, however, has a style which makes it a pleasure to read ; 
it has the right approach to the modern mind, and it is shot through 
with spiritual insight. I could wish nothing better than that Mr. 
Heaton should steep himself in the Hebrew Prophets for twenty 
years and then give us the results of his labours. 

THEODORE H. Rosinson. 


Burckhardt’s Ancient History 


The Age of Constantine the Great. By Jacob Burckhardt. Translated 
by Moses Hadas. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s.) 

One of the minor joys of scholarship lies in the irreplaceable solidity 
of a few standard works which the passage of time, however long, 
¢an only supplement and never supersede. Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire is in our languzge the classic example, 
which Burckhardt never attempted to rival in scale. But The Age 
of Constantine the Great, first published in German in 1852 and 
now available in a competent American translation, certainly belongs 
to the miniature section of the same gallery of masterpieces. Out 
of Gibbon’s massive period Burckhardt covered no more than half 
a century (if the general introduction in the first chapter is dis- 
counted), but he had the advantage of three-quarters of a century’s 
work in additional research. As this included not only the publica- 
tion of new texts but also the first serious studies of ancient coins 
from a historical point of view, it is not surprising that Burckhardt 
often leaves Gibbon seeming out of date. But, of course, by con- 
temporary standards he is hardly less out of date himself. 

It may well be asked why we should revert to a historian of a 
century ago for facts which can be more fully studied in the 
eemnarmy + Ancient History. Burckhardt’s translator replies: 
ecause he was a pioneer in the humanist reaction against the 
historians ; but a just claim is also laid to the latter 
The “ scientific ” qualification is more readily 
case of a German scholar than the 


* scientific ” 
title for him as well. 
taken for granted in the 
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és humanist.” It is because Burckhardt was so eminently both that 
he is still interesting. He -wrote at a time when it was Possible fo 
a historian to be a liberal and a European without being self. 
conscious about it; and these standards are worth recalling in : 
later age which has tried so hard (thanks largely to Burckharde’s 
fellow-countrymen) to force learning into the narrow ryts of 
nationalism. 

Nationalism had already begun to invade scholarship when 
Burckhardt wrote, but he remained untainted ; there is no echo of 
1848 in his work. He was, above all, a scholar and a European. Th 
misplaced patriotism which had persuaded English historians : 
century earlier that Constantine was a grandson of Old King Cole 
does not earn from him even a passing repudiation ; nor does the 
equally misplaced inversion which led Gibbon into one of his purplest 
and most imprudent passages, in the attempt to_ identify the 
scoundrelly bishop George (the Cappadocian) of Alexandria with 
St. George of Merrie England. The one hint of censure, or at Jeast 
of ironic disbelief, in Burckhardt’s pages falls on the characteristically 
German theory of Grimm, that all the ancient peoples of the Danube 
basin were really Germans. If we read between the lines, it is clear 
that of modern European nations that which enjoyed his highest 
esteem was France. 

These slight hints of an agreeable personality would dispose most 
readers in Burckhardt’s favour ; but, like the charm of his style, they 
are only the outward ornaments of scholarship. The half-century 
he illuminates, from the accession of Diocletian to the death of 
Constantine, is subjected to a profoundly penetrating examination 
which succeeds, as few other accounts do, in showing how the 
Roman Empire achieved the astonishing miracle of merely working, 
in spite of the often chaotic conduct of its Emperors. This must 
always be something of a mystery to the Anglo-Saxon with the least 
experience of administration, if not perhaps to the Frenchman ; but 
in Burckhardt’s hands the mystery becomes credible. The one point 
of view which the last hundred years have perhaps taught us to 
shift is that which saw the period as one of “ lateness,” “ senescence” 
and “ decline ” ; those are ‘words which we have learned to re-evaluate 
with a tragic irony in the history of our own times, and for this 
lesson alone Burckhardt is worth re-reading. It is only a pity that 
the generally capable translation is marred by some bad misprints 
(especially in Greek), by a genealogical tree which does not conform 
with the text and by an almost inscrutable map in the front end- 
Papers. C. M. Woopnouse. 


The Civic Theatre 


By Richard Leacroft. (Dobson. 10s. 6d.) 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, in his eightieth year, has said of his pro 
jected theatre at Hartford, Connecticut: “The building, itself 
automatic machine rivalling in plasticity the cinema, will be 4 
sanctuary for emotion and aspiration.” These are grandiloquent 
words, but they offer a strictly contemporary definition of what 
tomorrow’s theatre should be—a precisely geared piece of apparatus 
consecrated to the enactment of the most significant drama of all 
epochs and to the unfettered development of the dramatic impulse 
under modern conditions. If this definition is never lost sight ol, 
gilt and cherubim may be applied to the fabric with impunity. That 
it will be lost sight of by the municipal sponsors and architects of 
our civic theatres, a rate for the erection of which may now bk 
imposed, is Mr. Leacroft’s fear; his book, accordingly, is written 
for them and “not for Everyman.” But all those who, like the 
author, have worked in the repertory theatre in this country, and the 
many others for whom the living theatre is something more than 
Kitsch adorned, will wish to dissociate themselves from the 
“ general.” 

The civic theatre, more than any, should conform to that definition 
then. Above all, it should be a comely and well-shapen thing, free 
of Lloyd Wright’s architectonic ulcer, the “ anachronistic botch.” 
should be the one place in town where the taxpayer may become 
emotionally and critically articulate, directly or vicariously. But it 
must also be professional, eventually non-profit-making, but at least 
self-supporting as soon as possible, a centre for county drama schemes 
and a focal point for rural emulation. ‘ 

Theatrical history shows a progressive withdrawal of the audient 
from the players. Participants in events charged with ritual 
noumenal significance have now become the observers, segregal 
in Stygian anonymity, of a brightly-lit peep-show. The structural 
instrument of this growing remoteness is the proscenium frame, a 
it is in order to break its tyranny (as Professor Nicoll called it) that 
the author makes his most forthright proposal—to remove the fram 
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altogether. In its place will be the natural opening formed by 
auditorium walls and ceiling as they meet the stage. Modifications 
may then be made to reproduce broadly the staging conditions of 
a Greek, Elizabethan, Restoration, Georgian or modern play, with- 
out the scholastic adherence to contemporary practice allowed for in, 
for example, the Oxford University Drama Commission’s £187,000 
project. 

This assumes a reasonably-sized basic opening, but Mr. Leacroft 
asks for intimacy anyway—an audience-maximum of 700 ; obviation 
of the “ barren area of dead stage,” of a permanent apron and the 
“ distracting chasm of sunken orchestra pit” ; a small circle or rear 
wall of boxes connected to the stage by a descending progression 
of other boxes. None of Colley Cibber’s “ extraordinary and super- 
fluous space” that made the actors sound like “the gabbling of so 
many people in the lofty aisles in a cathedral.” Thus may the actor- 
audience contact be helped (as it might also be if the players did not 
so often have to go to work via a back-alley, like conspirators to 
some malefaction). 

Any alderman knows that it takes twenty-five technicians to film 
a simple bilateral embrace, but rarely that the acting area of a stage 
should be a twenty-fifth part of the room available behind the tabs. 
Mr. Leacroft’s strong plea for space is justified, therefore. But his 
whole book is realistic. He never forgets that the bogies of short 
funds and fire authorities are hanging about the site. Another book 
is now needed on a much more tricky matter—the civic audience. It 
must attempt to answer the riddle: What comes first, the theatre or 
the audience ? Kine ambling out of the surreptitious plush are no 
audience for the atomic stage. The receiver must once again take 
an active réle in the performance, or his rates will have gone down 
the drain. CHARLES MORGENSTERN. 


. - 
Fiction 

Once Upon a Time. By Vaughan Wilkins. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

The Parasites. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz. 11s.) 

The Man who Made Friends with Himself. By Christopher Morley. 

(Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Lucifer with a Book. By John Horne Burns, (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 

Two English and two American novels, and I could wish I had 
had Turkish or Bolivian novels instead. At any rate I have been in 
some doubt as to the order in which these four books should appear 
at the head of this review, since all four represent different kinds 
of popular appeal and achieve different sorts of inadequacy or worse. 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkins, whose cavorting fancy is even more exuberant 
than usual, is altogether too irresponsible on this occasion ; his is 
the vice of mere fabrication or prefabrication of a plot. Miss Daphne 
du Maurier, with what may be either expert calculation or complete 
feminine spontaneity, reaches down from the kitchen shelf and stirs 
a rich flavour of Bohemia into a glutinous pudding of a magazine 
story ; her trouble, I should say, springs from adopting as a point 
of view the first romantic cliché that comes into her head. Mr. 
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The Grand Peregrination MAURICE COLLIS 
The author of Siamese White writes the first biography of Fernao 
Mendes Pinto, most amazing of Portuguese adventurers, who 
travelled all over Asia in the mid-sixteenth century. J/lus. 235s. 








Outline : An Autobiography PAUL NASH 
The famous modern artist’s autobiography.” His early days give 
a vivid picture of pre-1914 intellectual life. Iilustrated. 30s. 
Personalia ROM LANDAU 


The well-known author’s autobiography in the form of vivid 
accounts of the people who have influenced his development as 
a writer. Iilustrated. 2\s. 
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GAUGUIN. With 10 colour plates. Each 8s. 6d. 











Christopher Morley, temperamentally much the most sym : 
of the four and engagingly Lamb-like, has all the whi . pathetic 
Bag , a, imsical graces 
of an English essayist in Philadelphia or thereabouts terribly addicted 
to literary allusion ; his is the frailty of the writer of footnotes And 
Mr. John Horne Burns, author of a novel about GIs in Na | 
The Gallery, which was highly praised, salutes the United State 
- veteran ” returning from the wars in terms that often reduced me 
to giggling embarrassment: Mr. Burns’s undoing, I am afraid i 
a state of mind or feeling that ordinarily belongs to raw aduleneanat 

” How,” asks the wrapper of Once Upon a Time—* how can we 
succinctly describe this picaresque story of 1949?” How indeed ? 
A prologue, dated 1901, recalls the tale of Majesty’s truancy from 
Cambridge when Prince of Wales forty years earlier and airily 
contrives the innocent escapade of the daughter of a lunatic a 
and her incarceration in a Scottish castle. So to a streamlined 
“ biografactory ” with fat business connections in the United States - 
on to parachute exercises in Wales and an Oliver from Louisiana 
who has lost his memory ; on again to the suave, resourceful and 
incorrigibly literary-minded dandy and sybarite, paunchy Mr. Broth 
the ravishing Twinkle and the incomparable Spicey in their travelling 
furniture van; on once more to the early Victorian museum that 
was grandmother’s house, and so on, and so on. Mr. Wilkins’; 
invention is lively and unflagging, his thrills follow one another at 
intervals of a minute or so, his jokes are passable or a shade better 
Unluckily, he shows next to no imaginative discrimination at all 
Irrelevance and incongruity pile up in a hotch-potch of imaginary 
history, killings, female elegance, black-market and currency 
racketeering, comic character, Victoriana, nymphomania, treasure in 
suitcases, an ex-S.S. gang leader and a great deal more. Mr. 
_— in the past has been more artful and more restrained than 
this. 

Miss du Maurier has a genuine enough story-telling gift, but what 
else it is hard to say. The Parasites resumes the life of Pappy and 
Mama, a great singer and a great dancer respectively, and of the 
three no less remarkable children that one or other of them had 
produced by different consorts. The three were Maria, who was 
an actress ; Niall, who composed not symphonies but songs for the 
multitude ; and Celia, who was plain but very good at drawing, 
Telepathically united by common memories, a common devotion 
to art, a common genius of personality, the trio were invulnerable 
to the world’s standards—or very nearly. Miss du Maurier, though 
her style is at times slovenly, makes the most of a slangy and sophisti- 
cated vivacity of tone and has several passages of bright if exaggerated 
comedy. But this is a little too near to daydreaming tushery. 

Mr. Morley’s tale, told in the first person, is of a literary agent— 
how oppressively literariness in one form or another dogs the self- 
conscious footsteps of the novelist today!—a wistful, whimsical 
fellow with a lovely psychiatrist named Zoe for partner, and the 
silent, unapproachable fellow-commuter who was his alter ego. The 
murmured wisecracks, the puns, the parodies, the phrase-making 
are pretty decorations, but the tale itself scarcely draws breath. 

As for Mr. Burns’s novel about after-war schoolmastering, I 
doubt whether many English readers will surmount in the first plac 
the handicap represented by the hero’s attitude to himself as a 
“veteran.” Its brashness, boastfulness and comic disproportion 
generally would be beyond belief if one had not already experienced 
them at first hand. Guy, at any rate, who taught history in a private 
educational institution, had been transformed by war into “a low 
wolf.” “Over his fireplace he’d hung two German student sabres 
and between them a captured Kraut helmet of an Oberst who'd tried 
to shoot him”; also a Picasso and a Piranesi, also a pornographic 
etching “looted from Berchtesgaden.” The lone wolf, in a schol 
apparently given over for the most part to lechery, brutality and pure 
mental idiocy, found a sympathetic and admiring spirit in th 
beautiful Betty Blanchard, who taught Spanish. This was another 
veteran, who had seen bombs fall on Naples and could therefor 
control a class of noisy girls. Their love-making, I regret to sa, 
is as silly an exhibition of male egotism as one could conceive. But 
what with the pervading air of rather hysterical denunciation, t 
cheapness of the satire, and the jokes about false teeth, virginil 
and varicose veins, this is plainly an ill-considered and immatut 
piece of work. R. D. CHARQUES. 


Clay Under Clover. By Thomas Skelton. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

Navvies have been writers before this, and a few of them hart 
been good writers. But sooner or later they have found there ws 
not enough in navvying to provide material for a lifetime of writing 
Mr. Thomas Skelton, who is a navvy with a most impressive talent 
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THE “SPECTATOR ”” CROSSWORD No. 554 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
olution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Now ber 15th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post thai day and 
must bear the word the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


“ Crossword,” 
the form below, 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the followmg issue.) 
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ACROSS 11. Stick to it! (6.) 
15. Present like the red ball. (2, 3, 4.) 

1. Sauce-boat ?  (8.) 16. Not the interest of bird-watchers of 
$. Chilly in a ship. (6.) today. (6.) 
9. They're too young to take a formal jg Branch discharge conversely. (8.) 

step. (8.) —_ 6.) 19. On the dotted line, friend!  (8.) 
10. Go and divide the skewer. And Vl 22. The province makes one mad. (6.) 
12, “In youth it ——— me, An 23. The making of Elizabeth is bees. 

otect it now (Morris). (9.) 6.) 

13. here to find the tea. (S5.) " nates 
14 Thus fasten shoes for comfort. (6.) 26. Ly — complicates the 
17, Towel into feathers.  (5.) 27. But it is doubtful if the author 


20. No heart for a blonde. (5. 


1. Picking up angels. (6.) made a fortune out of him. (5.) 
«i. ic 


4 — heated instruction. SOLUTION TO 
2s. Blown by Caesar. (5, 4.) CROSSWORD No. 552 
28. They help to make the front-door 


lopsided. (6 















29. Her grub’s mixed. (8.) € A 
3%. Found recorded in old diaries, ‘5 R| 
maybe. (6 
3]. Anything but a moving period. ie G 
(8.) a E 
fc Tak 
- ' “a 
DOWN N wilt 
1. “What, have I choked you with an AS ~~ O 
?” (Shakespeare). (6.) iH HEF 
2. Season of bonnets. (6.) vu < alge 
3. I’m alone in a crowd. (5.) a 
4. Tt may be found soothing to itself iA = we AMPER 
in reverse 5 T MERE mE colo 
6. Island harvest on the screen. (9.) C2 LiIiInGMReotL YU 
7. Jests apt to be lost on the suffering : 
wier. (3, 5.) R | mma ame| Ss 
8. Pigeons at the draper’s. (8.) XITIR A O'R OF IN ARV 
SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 18 
The winner of Crossword No. 552 is A. J. MaTTHEWw, Esq, 


16 Cambridge Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 
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for writing, no doubt discovered that truth quite early. The main 
subject matter of his book is certainly his experience and reflections 
while working on a factory site in Northern Ireland. But from 
the very start the pure gift for simple writing, to which the natural 
vividness of his native idiom has added a genuine polish, reaches 
out to a wider subject-matter. It is not that there is nothing of 
deep interest in the life of a navvy. Clearly there is, when a man 
of Mr. Skelton’s sensibility and wide sympathies chooses to look 
closely at it. The world may be as vivid from that point of view 
as from any other, and certainly it is real and hard enough when 
it is encountered daily at the point of the pick. But it is equally 
sure that a taste for reflection and a native ability to get reflections 
into arresting words are neither of them going to achieve their 
most effective outlet without the discipline of formal and even 
academic learning. Mr. Skelton manages to write of the world in 
general while writing of navvying in particular. Let it be said at 
once that he is not just a rustic genius. He had the practical 
ability and education to be an R.A.F. officer in the war. All he 
seems to need now is a subject of sufficient profundity on which to 
exercise his natural gifts, and judging by Clay Under Clover he 
is as likely to encounter that subject in the field of imaginative 
literature as in the more crudely practical pursuits which have 
occupied him so far. If he can write a book as intelligent, as 
readable and as delicately observant as this at the first attempt, 
and without ever having given much thought to choice of subject 
matter, then, with due attention to that question of selection— 
the first element of taste—he could well make his presence felt in 
the world of literature. 

The History and Origins of Druidism. By Lewis Spence. (Rider & 

Co. 21s.) 

Very little is known about the Druids. Mr. Spence has done a 
service in giving many references to the books he has consulted 
so that the reader can form a judgement for himself. He has written 
a number of works on myths and magic and kindred subjects ; and 
this book, though it cannot satisfy a scholarly reader, could be useful 
to those who take a romantic view of the past, and hope to re-create 
it by watching the sun rise over Stonehenge on Midsummer morning. 


Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G. Mozart:Symphony No. 40 
in G minor. Beethoven: Coriolan and Fgmont Overtures. 
(Penguin Scores. 2s. 6d.) 

For half-a-crown each, Penguin Books have produced three minia- 
ture scores, presumably the beginning of a series, which are well 
printed and prettily bound in Italian paper. Their shape, seven by 
five inches, is not convenient for the pocket burt pleasant for what 
might be called library use with a gramophone at home. Each is 
prefaced by a short biography of the composer concerned and an 
extended programme note which contains a formal analysis of the 
music ; and these are in each case well done. Such a production 
at such a price should be very popular at Christmas among musically 
inclined people who wish to greet each other with something more 
than a card and less than a present ; something in fact to replace 
the calendar. It is to be hoped that the series will be swiftly and 
generously continued. 








Out on Thursday 


SNOWDONIA 


BRUCE CAMPBELL, F. J. NORTH, RICH ENDA SCOTT 


The latest venture in the NEW NATURALIS! 
series is a group of major volumes dealing with 
the National Park areas. The natural history 
of each area will be discussed in its very 
broadest sense, embracing the whole range of 
phenomena that constitute the Nature of the area 
and give it its particular appeal. The first volume, 
Snowdonia, is the biggest and most ambitious 
book yet published in the series. 21s. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
THE “balanced scheme of reconstruction” now announced by §j 
Edward Wilshaw and his co-directors on the Cable and Wiret : 
board fulfils my recent forecasts that there would be hard news ri 
the holders of the Preference stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
and comparatively generous treatment for Preference stockholders 
in the Eastern Telegraph Company. In the light of the recent ex- 
perience of Preference stockholders in the Scottish Motor Traction 
Company it was pretty obvious that Preference holders in Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) were wide open to a heavy blow. Faced with 
the necessity of appeasing his Ordinary stockholders by offering them 
the most generous terms at his command Sir Edward Wilshaw has 
shown himself a stern realist in proposing to repay the Preference 
capital at par. Admittedly he offers the sop of an option to take 
£65 in cash and £40 in 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, giving them, 
allowing for the market discount on the Bonds, a total of about £102} 
but that is a trivial concession to investors who bought the Preference 
stock at substantial premiums in recent years. The unfortunate fact 
is that recent legal judgements have made it clear that Preference 
stockholders in this position have no votes and no redress. In the 
market the price has fallen from £107 to £99—an inevitable adjust- 
ment. 
CABLE ORDINARY OUTLOOK 


Thanks to this harsh treatment of the £16,766,591 of Preference 
stock, the holders of the £6,883,103 of Cable and Wireless Ordinary 
are oftered what, in my view, should be considered attractive terms 
in the reorganisation plan. For each £1oo of stock at present held 
holders are asked to accept £125 nominal of 3 per cent. Savings 
Bonds, 1965-75 ; £75 of 4 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock and 
£75 Ordinary stock in the reconstituted holding company which is 
to carry on business as an investment trust. Allowing for the market 
discount at present qucted on the Savings Bonds, the worth of the 
total allocation would appear to be about £250. I arrive at that 
figure by valuing the Savings Bonds at their present market worth 
of £115, putting a price of £70 on the £75 nominal of 4 per cent. 
Preference stock and a price of £65 on the £75 nominal of Ordinary. 
These seem to me to be reasonable valuations, having regard to the 
fact that on the basis of the estimated net income of the trust com- 
pany the Preference dividend would be covered about three times 
over, leaving earnings of 7$ per cent. on the Ordinary capital. 

The question arises: should Ordinary stockholders be satistied 
with these terms or should they press for an outright liquidation ? 
It seems to me that whatever case there was for liquidation has been 
greatly weakened by the unfavourable turn in stock market con- 
ditions in recent months. These are not the times in which invest- 
ments running into many millions of pounds could be disposed of 
at satisfactory prices. I feel, therefore, that, having regard to the 
comparatively generous deal which the Ordinary stockholders are 
offered, they should be content to throw in their lot with Sir Edward 
Wilshaw and vote in favour of the scheme. At today’s price of £230 
the stock is, in my view, rather undervalued. It should be held. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH PREFERENCE 

The position of the £2 million of Eastern Telegraph Preference 
in the proposed reconstruction scheme is, in many ways, the most 
interesting of all. Although there appears to be some slight doubt 
as to the legal right of Preference holders in this company to share 
equally with the Ordinary stockholders in a distribution of the 
assets, the scheme fulfils expectations in making a compromise offer. 
Holders are invited to accept a repayment of £100 in cash, plus a 
premium of £50 in 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1960-70. Since these 
Bonds are quoted in the market around 93$ the total sum offered 
works out at approximately £147. This is well below the current 
break-up value of the stock but I imagine that the majority of 
holders will be prepared to accept the board’s offer, rather than 
bring a legal action for liquidation, which, of course, would inevitably 
lead to a counter-action by the company in the Courts challenging 
the Preference holders’ rights to rank equally with the Ordinary 
stock. This seems to me to be a case in which discretion is the 
better part of valour. Since the announcement of the terms the 
market quotation has fallen bacle slightly from £140 to £139. At 
this level the stock looks attractive for those who are prepared 
put it away and see things through 
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